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Book the First. 
CHAPTER X. 


‘ Who knows what’s fit for us? Had fate 
Proposed bliss here should sublimate 
My being—had I sign’d the bond— 
Still one must lead some life beyond, 
Have a bliss to die with, dim-descried.’ 


HETHER Lord Paulyn’sattentions were indeed meaningless, 
or whether serious intentions tending towards matrimony 
lurked behind them, was a question whose solution Time, the revealer 
of all secrets, did not hasten to afford. The Viscount spent about 
three weeks in Devonshire, during which period he contrived to see a 
good deal of the vicarage people—calling at least twice a week, upon 
one pretence or another, and dragging out each visit to its extremest 
length. He was not an intellectual person, and had contrived to 
exist since the conclusion of his university career without opening a 
book, except only such volumes as could assist him in the supervi- 
sion of his stables, or aid his calculations as a speculator on the turf. 
His conversation was therefore in no manner enlivened or adorned 
by the wit and wisdom of others ; but he had a little stock of anec- 
dotes and reminiscences of his career in the fashionable world, and 
of the ‘ fellows’ he had encountered there, wherewith to entertain 
his hearers. He had also a yacht, called the Leprachaun, whose per- 
formances were a source of interest to him, and which afforded an 
occasional variety to his stable-talk. In fact, he made himself so 
agreeable in a general way, during his visits to the Vicarage, that 
Mrs. Chevenix pronounced him the most entertaining and original 
young man it had ever been her good fortune to encounter. 
» Elizabeth was not always at home when he called, but he con- 
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trived to spin-out his visit until her return; an endeavour in which 
he was much assisted by Mrs. Chevenix, who took care to acquaint 
him with her disapproval of this parish work, and her fear that dear 
Elizabeth was undermining her health by these pious labours. 

‘If she were an ordinary girl, I should regard the thing in 
quite another light,’ said Aunt Chevenix ; ‘ but Elizabeth is not an 
ordinary girl.’ An opinion in which the Viscount concurred with 
enthusiasm. 

‘It’s all that curate’s doing,’ he said. ‘ Why don’t you use your 
influence against that fellow, Mrs. Chevenix ?” 

‘ O, you’re jealous of the curate, are you ?’ thought the matron ; 
‘then perhaps we can bring you on a little faster by that means.’ 

She gave a plaintive little sigh, and shook her head doubtfully. 

‘I regret to say that my influence goes for nothing when Mr. 
Forde is in question,’ she said. ‘He has contrived to impress Eliza- 
beth with the idea that he is a kind of saint.’ 

- ‘You don’t think she cares for him?’ asked the Viscount eagerly. 

‘ Not in the vulgar worldly sense of the words, dear Lord Paulyn,’ 
said Mrs. Chevenix; ‘ but she has a sensitive impressionable nature, 
and he has contrived to exercise an influence which sometimes alarms 
me. She is a girl who would hardly astonish me if she were to go 
over to Rome, and immure herself for life in a convent.’ 

* That would be a pity,’ said the Viscount ; ‘and it would be a 
. greater pity if she were to marry some stick of a curate,’ but he did 
not commit himself to any stronger expression than this; and he 
left Devonshire without making Elizabeth Luttrell an offer ;—a fact 
which gave rise to a few sisterly sarcasms on the part of Gertrude 
and Diana. Blanche was more good-natured, and was really desirous 
of having a nobleman for her brother-in-law. 

But before he departed from his native place Lord Paulyn dined 
two or three times at the Vicarage, having hung about late in the 
afternoon in such a manner as to invite Mr. Luttrell’s hospitality. 
‘I don’t much wonder that he shirks his mother’s dinners,’ re- 
marked that short-sighted incumbent; nor did he see any special 
cause for self-gratulation when the Viscount spent his evenings in 
hanging over the piano while Elizabeth sang, or in teaching her the 
profounder theories of écarté. 

If the Vicar was slow to perceive any thing peculiar in this 
gentleman’s conduct, there were plenty of more acute observers in 
Hawleigh who kept a record of his movements, and told each other 
over afternoon tea-cups that Lord Paulyn must be smitten by one 
of the vicarage girls. Before the young man had left the neigh- 
bourhood, this rumour had reached the ears of Malcolm Forde. 

He heard this scrap of gossip with a little bitter smile, remem- 
bering the Sunday luncheon at the Vicarage, and to whom the Vis- 
eount’s attention had been exclusively given. 
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‘T am hardly sorry for it,’ he said to himself. ‘God knows that 
I have fought against my own folly in loving her so dearly —loving, 
her with no higher hope or thought than a passionate delight in her 
beauty, a blind worship of herself, a sinful indulgence for her very 
faults, which have seemed in her so many additional charms ; know- 
ing her all the while to be the last of women to help me on in the 
path that I have chosen for myself, the very woman to hold me back- 
ward, to keep me down by the dead-weight of her worldliness. I 
shall have reason-to be grateful to Lord Paulyn if he comes between 
us, and makes a sudden end of my madness.’ 

Yet, with a curious inconsistency, when the Curate met Eliza- 
beth in one of the cottages, he saluted her with so gloomy a brow 
and so cold an air that the girl went home miserable, wondering 
how she had offended him. That he could be jealous was an idea 
that never entered into her mind, for she had never hoped that he 
loved her. She went home that afternoon thinking him the coldest 
and hardest of mankind — a man whose gloomy soul no act of sub- 
mission could conciliate ; went home and avenged herself for that 
outrage by a desperate flirtation with the Viscount, who happened 
to eat his farewell dinner at the Vicarage that evening. 

Lord Paulyn departed and made no sign; yet it is certain that 
he left Hawleigh as deeply in love with Elizabeth Luttrell as it was 
in his nature to love any woman upon this earth. But he was a 
gentleman of a somewhat cold and calculating temper, and was sup- 
ported and sustained in all the events of life by a very firm belief in 
his own merits, and the value of his position and surroundings. He 
was not a man to throw himself away lightly. Elizabeth was a very 
charming girl, and in his opinion the handsomest woman he had 
ever seen, and the very fittest to lend a grace and glory to his 
. life in the eyes of his fellow-men—a wife he might be proud to see 
pointed out as his property on race-courses, or on the box-seat of his 
drag, as his favourite team drew themselves together for the start, on 
a field-day at Hyde-park Corner. But on the other hand, there was 
no denying that such a match would be a very paltry alliance for 
him to make, bringing him neither advantageous connections nor 
addition to his fortune; and if on sober reflection, at a distance 
from the object of his passion, he found that he could live without 
Elizabeth Luttrell, why he might have reason to congratulate him- 
self upon his judicious withdrawal from that too delightful society. 

‘Mind, I shall expect to see you in town early in the season,’ 
he said to Elizabeth, when making his adieux. A speech which he 
felt committed him to nothing. 

‘ You mustn’t forget your promise to show us the university boat- 
race,’ said Mrs. Chevenix with her vivacious air. 

She felt not a little disappointed that nothing more decisive had 
come of the young man’s admiration ; that he should be able thus to 
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tear himself away unfettered and uncompromised. She had fondly 
hoped that he would linger on at Ashcombe till in some impulsive 
moment he should cast his fortunes at the feet of his enchantress. 
It was somewhat bitter therefore to see him depart in this cool 
manner, with only vague anticipations of possible meetings during the 
London season. Mrs. Chevenix was very well aware of a fact which 
the Viscount pretended to ignore, namely, that her set was not 
his set, and that it was only by means of happy accidents or diplo- 
matic struggles that she and her niece could hope to meet him in 
society. 

‘But he will call, no doubt,’ she said to herself, having taken 
especial care to furnish him with her address. 

Elizabeth gave a great sigh of relief as the vicarage door closed 
for the last time upon her admirer. She had been gratified by his 
admiration, she had listened to him with an air of interest, had 
brightened and sparkled as she talked to him ; but it was dull work 
at the best. There was no real sympathy, and it was an unspeak- 
able relief to know that he was gone. 

‘Thank heaven that’s over!’ she exclaimed; ‘ and now I can 
live my own life again.’ 

After the Viscount’s departure Mrs. Chevenix began to find life 
at, Hawleigh a burden too heavy for her to bear. The ceremonial 
call which she and her two nieces had made at Ashcombe about a 
week after the dinner there, had resulted in no new invitation, nor 
in any farther visit from Lady Paulyn. Intimacy with the inexor- 
able dowager, which Aunt Chevenix had done her utmost to achieve, 
was evidently an impossibility. So about a week before Christmas 
Mrs. Chevenix and her confidential maid left the Vicarage, to the 
heartfelt satisfaction of Mr. Luttrell’s household, and not a little 
to the relief of that hospitable gentleman himself. 

December was nearly over. A long dreary month it had seemed 
to Elizabeth ; and since that Sunday luncheon at which Lord Pau- 
lyn had assisted, Malcolm Forde had paid no visit to the Vicarage. 
Elizabeth had seen him two or three times in the course of her dis- 
trict visiting, and on each occasion he had seemed to her colder and 
sterner of manner than on the last. 

Gertrude was the only member of the family who made any re- 
mark upon this falling-away of Mr. Forde’s. The Vicar knew that 
he worked harder than any other labourer who had ever come into. 
that vineyard, and was not surprised that he should lack leisure for 
morning calls; nor had he ever been a frequent visitor at the Vicar- 
age. But Gertrude remarked with an injured air that of late he had. 
ceased from calling altogether. 

‘I’ve no doubt he heard that Lord Paulyn was always here,’ 
she observed; ‘and of course that kind of society would not be 
likely to suit him.’ 
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‘I can’t see that papa’s curates have any right to select our 
society for us,’ exclaimed Blanche, firing up at this. ‘Lord Paulyn 
was no particular favourite of mine, for he used to take about as 
much notice of me as if I were a chair or a table; and Mr. Forde 
is always nice ; but still I can’t see that he has any right to object 
to our visitors.’ 

‘No one spoke of such a right, Blanche,’ answered her eldest 
sister ; ‘ but Mr. Forde is free to select his own society, and it is only 
natural that he should avoid a person of Lord Paulyn’s calibre.’ 

Elizabeth felt this defection keenly. It was not as if she had 
neglected her duties, or fallen away from the right path in any palp- 
able manner. She had gone on with her work unflinchingly, even 
when, depressed by his coldness, her spirits had flagged and the work 
had grown wearisome. She had been constant in her attendance at 
the early services on dismal winter mornings, when the outer world 
looked bleak and uninviting. She had struggled to be good, accord- 
ing to her lights, perceiving no sinfulness in that flirtation with 
Lord Paulyn, which had helped to fill her empty life. 

She missed the excitement of these flirtations when Lord Paulyn 
was gone. It was all very well to declare that he had bored her, 
and to express herself relieved by his departure; but she missed that 
agreeable ministration to her vanity. It had been pleasant to know, 
when she made her simple toilet for the home dinner, that every 
fresh knot of ribbon in her hair made her lovelier in the eyes of a 
man whose admiration the world counted worth winning—pleasant 
to discover that fascinations which had no power to touch the cold 
heart of Malcolm Forde possessed an overwhelming influence for 
the master of Ashcombe. Yet the end of her flirtation with the 
Viscount was hardly less humiliating to her than the coldness of the 
Curate. He loved and he rode away. She began to think that she 
had no real power over the hearts of men; that she could only 
startle and bewitch them by her beauty; hold them for but the 
briefest space in her thrall. 

If the Viscount’s admiration had gone a step farther, and he 
had made her an offer, what would have been her reply ? That was 
a question which she had asked herself many times of late, and for 
which she could find no satisfactory answer. The prospect was 
almost too dazzling for her to contemplate with a steady gaze. Had 
not a brilliant marriage been the dream of her girlhood? a vision 
first evoked by some prophetic utterances of Aunt Chevenix, when 
Elizabeth was only a tall slip of a girl in a pinafore practising major 
and minor scales on a battered old piano in the school-room. She 
had dreamed of horses and carriages, and opera-boxes and country 
seats, from the hour when she first learnt the value of her growing 
loveliness from that worldly teacher. All that was basest in her na- 
ture, her ignorant yearning for splendour and pleasure, her belief in 
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her divine right to be prosperous and happy, had been fostered, half 
unconsciously perhaps, by Aunt Chevenix. Mrs. Luttrell was the — 
weakest and simplest of women, and had always referred to her 
sister-in-law as the very oracle of social existence, and had fondly 
believed in that lady as a leader of London fashion to her dying 
day. There had been no home influence in the vicarage household 
to counteract the Chevenix influence, and although Elizabeth took a 
pride in defying her aunt upon occasions, she was not the less her 
faithful disciple. 

Could she have refused such an offer from Lord Paulyn ? Could 
she of her own free will have put aside at once and for ever—since 
two such chances would hardly come in her obscure life—all the 
delights and triumphs of this world, all the pleasures she had 
dreamed of? It hardly seemed possible that she could have been so 
heroic as to say no. It was very certain, on the other hand, that she 
did not care for Reginald Paulyn, that his handsome face had no 
charm for her, that the lingering clasp of his strong hand sent no 
thrill to her heart, that his society after the first half-hour became a 
bore to her. It was quite as certain that there was another man 
whose coldest look quickened the beating of her heart, whose lightest 
touch had a magical influence ; for whose sake poverty would seem no: 
hardship, obscurity no affliction; by whose side she could have felt 
herself strong enough to make life’ 8 pilgrimage over ever so thorny 
a road. 

‘I could hardly have foes so demented as to refuse him,’ she 
thought, remembering that this one man for whom she could have so 
cheerfully sacrificed all her visions of earthly glory had no desire to 
profit by her self-abnegation. 

Christmas was close at hand, and the Luttrell girls were busy 
from morning till evening with the decoration of the two churches ; 
but Elizabeth performed her share of this labour with a somewhat 
listless air, and did a good deal more looking-on than Gertrude or 
Diana approved of. She was beginning to be very tired of her work, 
tired even of her poor people, despite their affection for her. It 
seemed altogether such a dreary business, uncheered by Mr. Forde’s 
counsel or approbation ; not that he would have withheld his coun- 
sel, had she taken the trouble to ask for it; but she could not bring 
herself to do that. She remembered that October day.in the vicarage 
garden when they had walked together over the fallen leaves, while 
autumn winds moaned dismally, and autumn clouds obscured the 
sun—that day when they had seemed so near to each other, and when 
the dull gray world had been lighted with that light that never was 
on sea or shore—the light of a great joy. What would she not have 
done for his sake, ifhe had only taken the trouble to order her. If 
he had been a Redemptorist father, and had presented her with a cat- 
o’-nine-tails wherewith to go and scourge herself, she would have 
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taken the whip from him with a smile, and departed cheerfully to do 
his bidding. But he asked no more from her than from any other 
member of that little band of ladies who helped him in the care of 
his poor, and he distinguished her from that little band only by his 
peculiar coldness. 

She flung down her garland of ivy and holly with an impatient 
air, in the midst of a little cluster of ladies working busily in the 
vestry of St. Clement’s, the decorations whereof were but half com- 
pleted. 

‘I shall do no more,’ she said; ‘my fingers ache and smart 
horribly. Iam tired of the whole business; tired of parish work 
altogether.’ 

Miss Melvin looked up at her friend wonderingly, with her meek 
blue eyes. 

‘Why, Lizzie, I’m surprised to hear you say that,’ she exclaimed. 
‘Mr. Forde says you are the very best of his district visitors, because 
you are sympathetic, and the poor people understand you.’ 

‘I feel very much honoured by his praise,’ said Elizabeth, with 
a scornful little laugh; ‘but as he has never taken the trouble to 
give me the slightest encouragement of late, I begin to find the 
work a little disheartening.’ 

‘Elizabeth has an insatiable appetite for praise,’ remarked Ger- 
trude ; ‘and I daresay she has been not a little spoiled by Lord 
Paulyn’s absurd flatteries.’ 

‘You have been rather fortunate in escaping that kind of con- 
tamination, Gerty,’ replied Elizabeth, whose temper was by no 
means at its best on this particular Christmas-eve ; ‘but I assure 
you it is rather nice to have a viscount for one’s slave.’ 

‘ Even when his bondage sits so lightly that he is able to shake 
it off at any moment,’ said Gertrude. To which Elizabeth would 
have no doubt replied, but for the sound of a firm tread upon the 
stone threshold, and the sudden opening of the door, which had been 
left ajar by the busy workers. 

It was Mr. Forde on his round of inspection. Elizabeth won- 
dered whether he had overheard that shallow unladylike talk about 
Lord Paulyn. She picked up her unfinished garland, and set to 
work again hurriedly, glad of any excuse for hiding her face from 
his cold gaze. 

He did not stop long in the vestry, only long enough for a 
general good-morning, and a few questions about the decorations ; 
nor did he address one word to Elizabeth Luttrell. Her face was 
still bent over her work, and the wounded fingers were moving 
busily, when she heard the door shut behind him, and his departing 
footstep on the pavement of the church. 

He had come to the vestry-door just in time to hear Elizabeth’s 
flippant speech about Lord Paulyn; a speech which to his mind 
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seemed to reveal the utter shallowness and worthlessness of the 
woman he had suffered himself to love. 

‘And yet she has been able to cheat me into a belief in the 
latent nobility of her nature; she has been able to bewilder my 
reason as she has bewitched my heart,’ he said to himself, as he 
walked slowly down the quiet aisle, and out into the bleak church- 
yard; ‘as she has distracted me from better thoughts and higher 
hopes, and has been an evil influence in my life from the first fatal 
hour in which I let her creep into my heart.’ 

Even the Vicar’s friendly invitation for Christmas-day was re- 
jected by Mr. Forde. He would have been very happy to join that 
agreeable circle, he wrote, but it was a pleasure which he felt it 
safer to deny himself. The services on that day were numerous ; 
there were sick people he had promised to see in the course of the 
day, and he should hardly have time for anything else, and so on. 
He spent his day between the two churches and those sick-rooms, 
and his night in solitary reading and meditation ; trying to lift his 
soul to that higher level whither it had been wont to soar before an 
earthly passion clogged its wings. 

That he would, so far as it was possible to him in his position 
as Mr. Luttrell’s curate, renounce and abjure the society of Mr. 
Luttrell’s daughter, was a resolution that he had arrived at very 
promptly on hearing the town-talk about Lord Paulyn’s frequent 
visits at the Vicarage. 

‘I will not trust myself near her,’ he said to himself. ‘ She 
has deceived me in the past, and would deceive me again in the 
future. I have no power to resist her witchery, except by sepa- 
rating myself from her for ever.’ 

He was just strong enough to do this; he had just sufficient 
force of will to avoid the siren. Knowing the houses in which she 
was most likely to be found, her customary hours, the way she took 
in her walks, knowing almost every detail of her daily life, and how 
easy it would be for him to meet her, not once did he swerve from 
the rigid line which he had marked out for his conduct; he saw the 
familiar figure in the distance sometimes, and never quickened his 
step to overtake it. He heard that she was expected in a cottage 
where he was visiting, and hurried his departure straightway rather 
than run the hazard of meeting her. But it is hardly by these 
means that a man learns to forget the woman he loves. It is a kind 
of schooling that is apt to end another way. Perhaps no man ever 
yet forgot by trying to forget; but he is on the highway to forget- 
fulness when he tries to remember. 

A poison had entered into Malcolm Forde’s life. That sacred 
calling which demands the service ofa heart uncorrupted by earthly 
passions began to weigh upon him like a bondage. It was not that 
he was in any manner weary of his office, but rather that he began 
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to feel himself unfitted for it. A deadly sense of monotony crept 
into his mind. He began to doubt his powers of usefulness; to 
fancy that his career at Hawleigh was like the round of a horse in a 
mill, grinding on for ever, and tending towards no higher result 
than that common daily bread. The natural result of these lan- 
guors—these painful doubts of his own worthiness—was to turn his 
thoughts in that direction whither they had turned not unfrequently 
in the days when he had been better contented with his lot. He 
began to think more seriously than ever upon that missionary life 
which comes nearer to the apostolic form of service than the smooth 
pastures ofthe church athome. He collected all the information he 
could obtain upon this subject; wrote to men who had the work at 
heart, and who knew where a worker of his stamp was most wanted. 

‘I have a vigorous constitution,’ he wrote to one of his corre- 
spondents, ‘and have hardly ever known a day’s illness. Iam 
therefore not afraid of climate; and ifI do finally determine to go, I 
should wish to go where such labour as I can give would be of real 
value; where a weaker man might be unfit for the ordeal, incapable 
of facing difficulties and dangers which I feel myself qualified to 
cope with and overcome. Do not think that I am boasting of my 
strength ; I only wish to remind you that my former profession has 
in some measure inured me to peril and hardship, and that I should 
be glad to be able to employ some of that military spirit still inher- 
ent in my composition in the nobler service to which it is now my 
privilege to belong. I want to feel myself a soldier and servant of 
Christ’s church militant here on earth, in every sense of the word; 
and I do not in my present mood find the work of a rural parish ade- 
quate for the satisfaction of this desire.’ 


Carter XI. 


‘Tis the pest 
Of love, that fairest joys give most unrest ; 
That things of delicate and tenderest worth 
Are swallow’d all, and made a seared dearth, 
By one consuming flame : it doth immerse 
And suffocate true blessings in a curse, 
Half happy, by comparison of bliss, 
Is miserable.’ 


Tuat Christmas at Hawleigh was not a peculiarly festive season. 
Mr. Luttrell being happily rid of his sister was indisposed for far- 
ther society, preferring to bask in the genial glow of his hearth un- 
trammelled by the duties of hospitality. So the Luttrell girls sat 
round the fire on Christmas evening in a dismal circle, while their 
father, silent and motionless as the sculptured figure of some house- 
hold god, slumbered peacefully in his easy-chair behind the banner 
‘screen that had shaded the fair features of Aunt Chevenix. 
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‘I really do wish that boy-baby had lived,’ exclaimed Blanche 
after a long silence, alluding to an infant scion of the house of Luttrell 
which had perished untimely. ‘ Of course, I know he’d have been a 
nuisance to us all—brothers always are—but still he’d have been 
something. He must have imparted a little variety to the tenor of 
our miserable lives. Papa would have been obliged to send him to 
Oxford or Cambridge, where he would have got into debt for shirt- 
studs and meerschaum pipes and things, no doubt; but he would have 
brought home nice young men, perhaps, in the long vacation, and 
that would be some amusement. He might have touted for papa in 
a gentlemanly way, and brought home young men for him to coach.’ 

‘Blanche,’ exclaimed Gertrude, ‘ you positively grow more revolt- 
ingly vulgar in your ideas every day.’ 

‘ Let the poor child talk,’ cried Diana, with a stifled yawn. ‘I 
wonder she has spirit enough left to be vulgar ; any invertebrate crea- 
ture can be ladylike, but vulgarity requires a certain amount of 
animal spirits, and I am sure such a miserable Christmas as this is 
a damper for any one’s vivacity.’ 

Elizabeth said nothing. She sat on a low seat opposite the 
fire, motionless as her slumbering father, but with her great dark 
eyes wide open, gazing dreamily at the smouldering log which 
dropped its white ashes slowly and silently into a deep chasm of 
dull red coal. She had sat thus for the last half hour thinking her 
own thoughts, and taking no part in her sisters’ desultory snatches 
of talk. 

‘She sat like Patience on a monument, smiling at grief,” ’ 
exclaimed Diana presently, exasperated by this silence. ‘ Upon my 
word, Lizzie, you are not the best company for a winter’s night by 
the fire.’ 

- I do not pretend to be good company,’ replied Elizabeth coolly. 

‘How different it would be if Lord Paulyn were here!’ said Diana, 
whose temper had been somewhat soured by the dreariness of that 
long evening ; ‘then you would be all smiles and bewitchment.’ 

‘I should do my best to entertain a visitor, of course. I do not. 
consider myself bound to entertain you.’ 

‘Poor Lizzie,’ murmured Diana, with an insolent air of com- 
passion. ‘ We ought not to be hard upon you. It is rather a trial 
for any girl to have a coronet dangled before her eyes in that tanita- 
lising manner, and nothing to come of her conquest after all!’ 

‘Do you mean to say that I ever angled for Lord Paulyn,’ cried 
Elizabeth, with a sudden flash of scornful anger, ‘or that I could not 
have him if I chose ?’ 

‘I mean to say,’ replied Diana, in a provokingly deliberate man- 
‘ner, ‘that you and Aunt Chevenix tried your very hardest to catch 
him, and did not succeed. Perhaps you look forward to seeing 
‘ him in London, and subjugating him there ; but I fancy that if a 
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woman cannot bring an admirer to her feet in the first flush of 
her conquest, she is hardly likely to bring him there later. He has 
time for reflection and distraction, you see; and a man who has suf- 
ficient prudence to keep himself uncommitted as cleverly as Lord 
Paulyn did, would be the very man to cure himself of a foolish in- 
fatuation. I don’t mean to say anything offensive, but of course 
@ marriage with one of us would be a very disadvantageous alliance 
for a man in his position.’ 

‘You are extremely wise, my dear Di, and have acquired your 
wisdom in the bitter school of experience. But I doubt if you are 
quite infallible; and to show you that I am ready to back my opinion, 
as Lord Paulyn says, I will bet you poor dear mamma’s pearl neck- 
lace, my only valuable possession, that if he and I live so long, I 
will be Lady Paulyn before next Christmas day.’ 

A foolish wager to make, perhaps, when her heart was given 
utterly to another man; but these little sisterly skirmishes always 
brought out the worst points in Elizabeth’s character. She had been 
thinking too, as she watched the softly-dropping ashes, of all the 
grandeurs and pleasures with which she might have surrounded her- 
self at such a season as this, were she the wife of Viscount Paulyn; 
thinking of that dismal old house at Ashcombe, and the transforma- 
tion that she might effect there ; the spacious rooms glowing with 
firelight and innumerable candles, filled with pleasant people, new 
furniture, splendid draperies, life and colour throughout that man- 
sion, where now reigned a death-like gloom and grayness, as if the 
dust of many generations had settled and become fixed there, cover- 
ing all things with its dull neutral hue. These visions were strangely 
sweet to her shallow soul; and mingled with the thoughts of those 
possible triumphs there was always the thought of Malcolm Forde, 
and the impression that such a marriage would make upon him. 

‘ He would see that at least some one can care for me,’ she 
said to herself; ‘that if I am not good enough for him, I may be 
good enough for his superior in rank and fortune.’ 

And then came a vision of that tall figure and grave face among 
the witnesses of her wedding. He would take his subordinate part 
in the service, no doubt; ‘ by the Vicar of Hawleigh, father to the 
bride, assisted by the Reverend Malcolm Forde.’ 

‘ He would not care,’ she thought, ‘ he would not even be angry 
with me. But he would preach me a sermon about my increased 
means of usefulness; he would expect me to become a sister of 
mercy on a wider scale.’ 

After that joyless Christmas-time life seemed to Elizabeth Lut- 
trell to become almost intolerable by reason of its dreariness. She 
gave up her spasmodic attempts at active usefulness altogether. 
She had emptied her purse for her poor; wearied herself in going 
to and fro between the Vicarage and their hovels; steeped herself 
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to the lips in their difficulties and sorrows, and to some of them at 
least had contrived to render herself very dear; and having done 
this, she all at once abandoned them, stayed at home and brooded 
upon her vexations, sat for long hours at her piano, playing wild 
passionate music, which seemed like a stormy voice answering her 
stormy heart. 

‘ Let him come to me and remonstrate with me again,’ she said 
to herself, looking up with haggard eyes at the drawing-room door, 
as if she expected to see that tall figure appear at her invocation. 
‘Let him come to reprove me, and I will tell him that I am tired 
of working without any earthly reward; that I have neither faith 
mor patience to labour for a recompense that I am only to win, 
perhaps half a century hence, in heaven. And who knows if I 
should see his face there, or hear his voice praising me?’ 

But the days went by, and Mr. Forde took no heed of this 
‘second defection. 

One thing only gave colour to Elizabeth’s life in this hopeless 
time, and that was the daily service in the big empty church of St. 
Clement’s, at which she saw the cold grave face that had usurped 
so fatal a power over her soul. Once in every day she must needs 
see him ; once in every day she must needs hear his voice ; and it 
was to see and hear him that she rose early on those cheerless 
winter mornings and shared the devotions of a few feeble old women 
in poke bonnets, and a sprinkling of maiden ladies with frost-pinched 
noses showing rosy-tipped beneath their veils. It was not a pure 
worship which was wafted heavenward with Elizabeth’s orisons; 
rather, no worship at all, but an impious adoration of the creature 
instead of the Creator ; in every word in the familiar prayers, every 
sentence in the morning lessons, she heard the voice of the man she 
loved, and nothing more. His voice with its slow solemn depths 
of music ; his face with its earnest eyes for ever overlooking her. 
These were the sole elements of that daily service; she went to 
church to see and to hear Malcolm Forde, and knew in her heart of 
hearts that it was for this alone she went; and in some remorseful 
moments wondered that heaven’s swift vengeance did not descend 
upon so impious a creature. 

‘ How could I bear my life if I were married to another man 
and it were a deadly sin to think of him ?’ she asked herself wonder- 
ingly; and then argued with herself that in an utterly new life, a 
life filled to overflowing with the pleasures that had never yet been 
within her reach, pleasures that would have all the freshness and 
delight of novelty, she must surely find it an easy matter to shut 
Malcolm Forde’s image out of her heart. 

‘In what is he different from all other men, that I should go on 
lamenting him for ever ?’ she thought. ‘If I lived in the world, I 
should meet his superiors every day of my life. But living out of 
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the world—seeing only such people as Frederick Melvin and his 
fellow-creatures—it is hardly wonderful that I think him a demi- 
god.’ 

And then, in the next moment, with a passionate scorn of her 
own arguments, she would exclaim : 

‘ But he is above all other men! There is no one like him in 
that great world I am so ignorant of. There is no one else whose 
coldest word could seem sweeter than the praise of other men. There 
is no one else whose very shadow across my path could be more to 
me than the love of all the world besides.’ 

In this blank pause of her life, when all the machinery of her 
existence, which had for a long time been gradually growing abomin- 
able to her by reason ofits monotony, seemed all at once to become 
too hateful for endurance; like a long dusty road, which for a certain 
distance the pilgrim treads with a kind of hopefulness, until grown 
footsore and weary long ere the end of his journey, that long white 
road under the broiling sun, those changeless hedges, that pitiless 
burning sky, become an affliction hardly to be borne ;—in this sudden 
failure of happiness and hope it was not unnatural that Elizabeth’s 
eyes should turn with some kind of longing to the dazzling prospect 
perpetually exhibited to them by Aunt Chevenix. 

‘ Remember, my dearest Lizzie,’ wrote that lady, whose longest 
epistles were always addressed to Elizabeth—‘ remember that you 
have a great future before you, and pray do not suffer yourself to be 
depressed by any remarks which envy or malice may dictate to those 
who feel themselves your inferiors in accomplishments and personal 
appearance. Your fate is in your own hands, my dearest girl, and it 
is you alone who can hinder, by a foolish preference, of which I can- 
not think with common patience, the very high advancement which I 
feel assured Fortune holds in reserve for you. But I venture to 
believe that your absurd admiration of Mr. F— is a thing of the 
past. Think, my love, of the delight you would feel in being mis- 
tress of a brilliant establishment — in finding yourself the centre 
of an aristocratic and fashionable circle, invited to state balls and 
royal garden-parties—and then contrast this picture with the vision 
of some obscure rustic parsonage, its Sunday-school, its old women in 
black bonnets—that species of black bonnet which I imagine must 
be a natural product of the soil in agricultural districts, so inevitable 
is its appearance, and I can hardly believe there are people still 
living who would voluntarily make a thing of that shape. Look 
upon this picture, my dearest girl, and then on that,—as Pope, or 
some other old-fashioned writer, has observed,—and let reason be 
your guide. Easter, I am pleased to see, falls early this year, by 
which means we shall have done with Lent before the fine weather 
begins. I shall expect you as soon after Easter Sunday as your 
papa can manage to bring you.’ 
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To this visit she looked forward as a release from that life which 
had of late become worse than bondage; but even in this looking for- 
ward there was an element of despair. She might have balls and 
garden-parties, and pleasures without number; she might wear fine 
dresses, and sun her beauty in the light of admiring eyes; but she 
would see him no more. Would it not be happier for her to be thus 
divided, than to see him day by day, and every day become more 
assured of his indifference? Yes, she told herself. And in that 
whirlpool of London life was it likely she would be for ever a 
by his i image ? 

‘It is this Mariana-in-the-moated-grange kind of life that is kill- 
ing me,’ she said to herself, as she sat by her turret window, pre- 
ferring her fireless bedroom to the society of her sisters, watching 
the winter rain fall slowly in the drenched garden, and the dripping 
sun-dial by which she had stood so often talking to Malcolm Forde 
in the summer that was gone. It was arranged that Mr. Luttrell 
and his third daughter should go to London on the 30th of March, 
the Vicar treating himself to a week’s holiday in town, after the 
fatigue of the Easter services; a burden which was chiefly borne by 
the broad shoulders of Malcolm Forde. Towards the end of Febru- 
ary, therefore, Elizabeth was able to occupy herself with the pleasing 
task of preparing for the visit; a business which involved a good deal 
of dressmaking, and a greater outlay than the Vicar approved. He 
grumbled and endured, however, as he had grumbled and endured 
' when Gertrude and Diana spread their young pinions for their brief 
flight into those fashionable skies. 

‘It seems a nonsensical waste of money,’ he said with a doleful 
sigh, as he wrote a final clearing-up check for the Hawleigh dress- 
maker, ‘and I don’t suppose that your visit will result in anything 
more than your sisters’ visits. But Maria would lead me a life if I 
refused to let you go.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, papa,’ exclaimed Gertrude. ‘ Pray do not 
make any comparison between Elizabeth and us. She belongs to 
quite a different order of beings, and is sure to make a brilliant 
match. It is not to be supposed that the world can overlook her 
merits.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ said the Vicar, with a rueful glance 
at the figures on his check; ‘ but this seems a large amount to pay 
for dress-making. I think girls in your position—the daughters of 
a professional man—ought to make your own gowns.’ 

‘ The bill isn’t all for dress-making, papa; Miss March has found 
the material,’ said Elizabeth, waving the question of what a girl in 
her position ought or ought not to do. ‘ The trimmings are rather 
expensive, perhaps; but dresses are so much trimmed nowadays.’ 

‘Yes, that’s what I hear on every side, when I complain of my 
bills,’ replied the Vicar. ‘ Butcher’s meat is so much dearer now- 
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adays, says the cook; fodder has risen since last month, says the 
groom; Russia is consuming our coals, and prices are mounting 
daily, says the coal-merchant. But unhappily my income is not so 
elastic—that is a fixed quantity ; and I fear the time is at hand 
when to make that square with our necessities will be something 
like attempting to square the circle.’ 

The Luttrell girls were accustomed to mild wailings of this kind 
when the paternal check-book had to be produced, and checks were 
signed as reluctantly as if they had been death-warrants waiting for 
the sign-manual of a tender-hearted king; so they were not deeply 
impressed by this threat of future destitution. They gave their 
minds very cheerfully to the preparation of their summer clothing; 
envied Elizabeth those extra garments provided for her approaching 
visit ; quarrelled and made friends again after the manner of sisters 
whose affection is tempered by certain individual failings. 

Frivolous as the distraction might be, this choosing of colours 
and materials, and trying-on of new apparel, served to brighten the 
bleak days of a blusterous March with a feeble light. Elizabeth 
thought just a little less of her hopeless wasted love, while Miss 
March’s head apprentice was coming to the Vicarage every day with 
patterns of gimps and fringes and laces and ruchings, for the selec- 
tion whereof all the sisters had to be convened like a synod. Even 
Gertrude and Diana were not altogether ill-natured, and gave them- 
selves up to these deliberations with a friendly air; while Blanche 
flung herself into the subject with youthful ardour, and wound up 
her approval of every article by the declaration that she would have 
one like it when she went to Aunt Chevenix for her London season. 

‘Or perhaps you'll be married, and have a town-house, Lizzie, 
and I shall come to you; which would be much nicer than being 
under Auntie’s thumb. And of course you’d enjoy bringing out a 
younger sister. Viscountess Paulyn, on her marriage, by Lucretia 
Viscountess Paulyn ; Miss Blanche Luttrell, by her sister, Viscount- 
ess Paulyn. Wouldn’t that look well in the local papers ?’ 


CuHaPTteR XII. 


‘A man can have but one life and one death, 
One heaven, one hell. Let me fulfil my fate. 
Grant me my heaven now! Let me know you mine, 
Prove you mine, write my name upon your brow, 
Hold you and have you, and then die away, 
If God please, with completion in my soul!’ 


Mr. Forper’s letters brought a more definite response than he 
had looked for. One of the chief members of the Society for the 


Propagation of the Gospel wrote, strongly urging him to lend himself 
to that vast work. It was just such men as he who were wanted, 
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and the need for such was great. A new mission to a land of more 
than Cimmerian darkness was on foot ; the harvest was ready; had 
long been waiting for the sickle, but fitting labourers were few. The 
letter was long and eloquent, and went home to Malcolm Forde’s. 
heart. 

From the first, from that first hour in which the slumbering 
depths of his spirit had been stirred with a sudden rush of religious 
enthusiasm — like that strange ruffling of Siloam’s still waters be- 
neath the breath of God’s angel — from that initial hour in which, 
beside the clay-cold corpse of her who should have been his wife, 
he dedicated his life to the service of his God, he had meant to 
do something—to make a name which should mark him out from 
the unnoted ranks of the church—to accomplish a work which 
should be in itself the noblest monument that he could raise to the 
memory of his lost bride. Not in a quiet country parish could he 
find the fulness of his desires. It was something to have made a 
ripple upon this stagnant pool; something to have stirred the foul 
scum of indifference that had defiled these tideless waters. But. 
having done this successfully, having awakened new life and vigour 
in this slumberous flock, he began to think in all earnestness 
that it was time for him to be moving forward. The life here 
was in no manner unpleasing to him; it was sweet rather, sweet 
in. its utter peacefulness, and the fruition of all his present desires. 
He knew himself beloved and honoured ; knew himself to have ac- 
quired unwittingly the first place, and not the second, in the hearts 
and minds of this congregation. But all this was not enough to 
the man who had made St. Paul his typical churchman—to the man 
who boasted of himself as a soldier and servant of Christ. Very 
sweet was this pleasant resting-place ; very dear the affection that. 
greeted him on every side; the blushing cheeks and reverent eyes 
of school-children lifted to him as he went along the quiet street ; 
the warm praises of men and women; the genial welcome that 
greeted him in every household; the hushed expectancy and upward 
look of rapt attention that marked his entrance to the pulpit. But. 
precious though these things might be to him, they were not the 
accomplishment of his mission. It was as a pilgrim he had entered 
the church; a teacher whose influence for good could not be used in 
too wide a field. Not in this smooth garden-ground could he find 
room for his labour; his soul yearned for the pathless forest, to 
stand with the pioneer’s axe on his shoulder alone in the primeval 
wilderness, with a new world to conquer, a new race of men to gather 
into the fold of Christ. 

This having been in his thoughts from the very first — a desire 
that had mingled with his dreams, sleeping and waking, from the 
beginning— it would have been curiously inconsistent had he shrunk 
from its realisation now. And yet he sat for a long time with that 
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letter in his hand, deliberating, with a painful perplexity, on the 
course which he should take. Nor did that lengthy reverie make 
an end of his deliberation. He who had been wont to decide all 
things swiftly, his life-path being so narrow a thread leading straight 
to one given point, his scheme of existence hardly allowing room 
for irresolution, he was now utterly at fault, tossed upon a sea of 
doubt, perplexed beyond measure. 

Alas, almost unawares, that mathematically adjusted scheme of 
his existence had fallen out of gear: the wheels were clogged that 
had gone so smoothly, the machine no longer worked with that even 
swiftness which had made his life so easy. He was no longer able 
to concentrate all his thoughts and desires upon one point, but was 
dragged to this side and to that by contending influences. In a 
word, he had given himself a new idol. That idea of foreign service, 
of toiling for his Master in an untrodden world, of being able to say, 
‘ This work is mine, and mine only!’ which a little while ago had 
been to him so exhilarating a notion, had now lost its charm. 

‘ Never to see her any more,’ he said to himself; ‘not even to 
know her fate! Could I endure that? O, I know but too well that 
she is not worthy of my love, that she is not worthy to divide my 
heart with the service of my God, not worthy that for her sake I 
should be false te the vow that I made beside Alice Fraser’s death- 
bed ; and yet I cannot tear my heart away from her. Sometimes I 
say to myself that this is not love at all, only a base earthly pas- 
sion, a slavish worship of her beauty. Sometimes I half believe 
that I never truly loved before, that my affection for Alice was only 
a sublimated friendship, that the true passion is this, and this only.’ 

He thought of David, and that fatal hour in which the King of 
Israel, the chosen of the Lord, walked alone upon the housetop, 
and beheld the woman whose beauty was to be his ruin; thought 
and wondered at that strange solemn story with its pathetic ending. 
Was he stronger or wiser than David, when for the magic of a lovely 
face he was ready to give his soul into bondage ? 

For three days and three nights he abandoned himself to the 
demon of uncertainty; for three days and three nights he wrestled 
with the devil, and Satan came to him in but too fair a guise, 
wearing the shape of the woman he loved. In the end he conquered, 
or believed that he had conquered. There was no immediate neces- 
sity for a decisive reply to that letter, but he determined to accept 
the mission that had been offered him; and he began to make his 
arrangements with that view. 

Having once made up his mind as to his future, it was of course 
his duty to communicate that fact to the Vicar without loss of time. 
So upon the first evening that he found himself at liberty, he walked 
out to the Vicarage to make this announcement. It was an evening 
at the beginning of March—gray and cold, but calm withal, for the 
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blusterous winds had spent their fury in the morning, and there was 
only a distant mysterious sound of fitful gusts sweeping across the 
moorland ever and anon, like the sighing of a discontented Titan. 
There was a dim line of primrose light still lingering behind the west- 
ern edge of the hills when Malcolm Forde passed under the bar and 
out into the open country that lay beyond that ancient archway. He 
looked at the dim gray landscape with a sudden touch of sadness. 
How often had his eyes looked upon these familiar things without 
seeing them! The time might soon come when to remember this 
place, in its quiet English beauty, would be positive pain, just as it 
had been pain to him sometimes in this place to recall the moun- 
tains and lochs of his native land. 

‘If I could have lived here all the days of my life with Elizabeth 
for my fellow-worker and companion !’ he thought. ‘I can conceive 
no existence happier than that, if I could be satisfied with small 
things. But for a man who has set all his hopes on something 
higher, surely that would be a living death. I should be stifled in 
the languid sweetness of such an atmosphere.’ 

He thought of himself with a wife and children, his heart and 
mind filled with care for that dear household, all his desires, all his 
hopes, all his fears converging to that one centre—only the remnant 
ef his intellectual power left for the service of his God. 

. ‘A man cannot serve two masters,’ he said to himself. ‘ Sweet 
fancy, sweet dream of a wife and a home, I renounce you! There 
are men enough in this world with the capacity for happiness. The 
men who are most needed are the men who can do without it.’ 

The Curate stood for some moments before the vicarage gate with 
a thoughtful air, but instead of opening it, walked slowly on along the 
waste borderland of unkempt turf that edged the high-road. Just at 
the last moment that new habit of indecision took hold of him 

in. He had hardly made up his mind what to say. He would 
find Mr. Luttrell with his daughters round him most likely. Eliza- 
beth’s clear eyes would peruse his face while he pronounced his sen- 
tence of banishment. He was not quite prepared for this interview, 
and strolled on meditatively, in the cold gray twilight, wondering at 
his own unlikeness to himself. 

‘ Will she be sorry ?’ he wondered, ‘just a little grieved to see me 
depart out of her life for ever ? I remember when I spoke of my mis- 
sionary schemes, that day I told her the story of my life, there was 
a shocked look in her face, as if the idea were dreadful to her. And 
then she began to talk of missionaries, with the air of a schoolgirl, 
as & low sort of people. She is such an unanswerable enigma. At 
times deluding one into a belief in her soul’s nobility—at other 
times showing herself frivolous, shallow, empty in brain and heart. 
Yet I think—after her own light fashion—she will be sorry for my 
going.’ 
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Then arose before him the image of Lord Paulyn, and the 
memory of that Sunday luncheon at the Vicarage; the two faces turned 
towards each other—the man’s face, ardent, enraptured, and hand- 
some to behold in its mere animal beauty—the girl’s glowing with a 
conscious pride in its beauty; two faces that were of the earth, 
earthy—a brief scene which seemed like the prelude of a drama in 
which he, Malcolm Forde, could have no part. 

He bethought himself of that mere fragment of conversation he 
had overheard unawares on the threshold of the vestry, a gush of 
girlish confidence, in which Elizabeth had boldly spoken of the Vis- 
count as ‘her slave.’ He remembered that common talk in which 
the Hawleigh gossips had coupled Lord Paulyn’s name with Eliza- 
beth Luttrell’s, and he thought, with a pang, that this was perhaps 
the future which awaited her. He thought of such a prospect with 
more than common pain, a pain in which selfish regret or jealousy 
had no part. He had heard enough of Lord Paulyn’s career to know 
that the woman who married him would prepare for herself a doubtful 
future ; in all likelihood a dark and stormy one. 

‘If I can get a minute’s talk alone with her before I leave this 

place, I will warn her,’ he said to himself; ‘ though Heaven knows, 
if her heart is set on this business, she is little likely to accept my 
wa . 
He wasted half-an-hour idling thus by the way-side, and in 
all that time had been thinking wholly of Elizabeth, instead of pon- 
dering on what he should say to her father. But about that there 
need be no difficulty. He had never yet found himself at a loss for 
words ; and though Mr. Luttrell would doubtless be reluctant to 
lose so energetic a coadjutor, his affliction would hardly be over- 
whelming. There was always a fair supply of curates in the eccle- 
siastical market, of various qualities; indeed, the supply of this 
article was apt to be in excess of the demand. 

It was past seven when Mr. Forde entered the Vicarage. The six- 
©’clock dinner was fairly over, the lamp lighted in the long low-ceiled 
drawing-room, the four girls grouped round the fire in their favourite 
attitudes—Elizabeth on her knees before the blaze, gazing into the 
heart of the fire like a prophetess intent upon reading auguries in 
the coals. She started to her feet when the servant announced 
Mr. Forde, but did not leave the hearth to greet him, though her 
three sisters crowded eagerly about him to give him reproachful 
welcome. 

‘So long since you have been near us,’ said Gertrude, almost 
piteously, ‘I cannot think what we have done to offend you.’ 

‘ You must know that I have had no possible reason for being 
offended, dear Miss Luttrell,’ he answered cordially, but with his 
glance wandering uneasily towards that other figure rooted to the 
hearth. ‘Your house is only too pleasant, and I have had very 
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little time for pleasure. I see your papa elsewhere; and to come 
here is only another name for giving myself a holiday.’ 

Gertrude cast up her eyes in a kind of ecstasy. 

‘ What a saint you are!’ she exclaimed; ‘and what a privilege 
to feel your blessed influence guiding and directing one’s feeble ef- 
forts! I have felt myself almost miraculously assisted in my poor 
work since you have been with us, and I look back and remember 
my previous coldness with a shudder.’ 

‘I have no consciousness of my saintship,’ said Mr. Forde, with 
a little good-natured laugh, making very light of an elderly-young 
ladylike worship to which he was tolerably accustomed. ‘ On the 
contrary, I have a strong sense of being very human. But I am 
glad if I have been the source of enthusiasm in you, and trust that 
when I am no longer here to guide or inspire—quite unconsciously 
again—you will not be in any danger of falling away. But I do not 
fear that contingency’—this with a somewhat severe glance in the 
direction of that figure by the hearth — ‘for I believe you are thor- 
oughly in earnest, and there is no such thing as earnestness with- 
out constancy.’ 

Elizabeth took up the challenge, and flashed defiance upon the 
challenger. 

. £0, Gertrude was born good!’ she said. ‘I wonder papa took 
the trouble to christen her. It is impossible that she could have 
been born in sin and a child of wrath, like the rest of us. She is 
never tired of church-going and district-visiting ; has no intermit- 
tent fever of wickedness, as I have.’ 

‘ When you are no longer here, dear Mr. Forde!’ cried Ger- 
trude, deaf to her sister’s sneers, with her hands clasped, and her 
somewhat-faded gray eyes opened very wide, and gazing at the 
Curate with a wild surmise. ‘ You surely do not mean that you are 
thinking of leaving us ?’ 

‘I have been nearly two years at Hawleigh,’ he answered quietly ; 
‘longer than I intended to remain when I first came here — two 
very happy years; but I have awakened lately to the conviction 
that Hawleigh is not all the world, only a very pleasant corner of 
it ; and that if I stamp my name upon nothing larger than a country 
parish, I shall scarcely have realised the idea with which I entered 
the Church.’ 

‘ You have been offered a church in London perhaps,’ gasped 
Gertrude dolefully. 

Diana and Blanche had seated themselves, and watched the 
little scene with a sympathetic air, regretful but not despairing. 
They would be very sorry to lose Mr. Forde, who was tall, and good- 
looking, and gentlemanlike, and had money of his own: but perhaps 

the vast ocean of curates might cast up at their feet even a more at- 
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tractive specimen of that order, a man better adapted for picnics, 
and small tea-drinkings, and croquet. 

‘ You are going out as a missionary,’ cried Elizabeth: with con- 
viction. 

They all turned to look at her, startled by the certainty of her 
tone. She had not stirred from her position by the hearth, but 
stood there confronting them, calm as a statue, a curious contrast 
to the distressed Gertrude, who was wringing her hands feebly, and 
gazing at the Curate with a half-distracted air. 

The single lamp stood on a distant table; but even in the doubtful 
light Mr. Forde fancied that Elizabeth’s face had grown suddenly palle. 

‘You are going out as a missionary,’ she repeated, as if she 
had by some subtle power of sympathy shared all his thoughts from 
the hour in which he briefly touched upon his views in his one con- 
fidential talk with her. 

‘ You are good at guessing,’ he said. ‘ Yes, I am going.’ 

‘O,’ cried Gertrude, ‘ it is like your apostolic nature to contem- 
plate such self-sacrifice. But, O, dear Mr. Forde, consider your 
health, and the natives.’ 

‘I don’t think St. Paul ever gave much consideration to his 
health, or to the question of possible danger from the natives,’ ans- 
wered Mr. Forde with his grave smile; ‘and if you insist upon 
comparing me with saints and apostles, you would at least expect 
me to be as regardless of any peril to myself as the numerous gen- 
tlemen who have spent the best part of their lives in this work.’ 

‘Those lives may not have been so precious as yours, Mr. 
Forde.’ 

‘Or they may have been much more precious. There are very 
few to regret me, should the chances of war be adverse.’ 

Again he stole a glance at Elizabeth. She stood firm as a rock, 
and was now not even looking his way. Her eyes were bent upon 
the decaying fire, with that customary prophetic look. She might 
have been trying to read his fate there. 

_ However,’ he continued, ‘the die is cast. I have arrived at 
the conviction that I am more wanted yonder, to dig and delve that 
rugged soil, than to idle among the delights of this flower-garden. 
And I came here this evening to announce my determination to Mr. 
Luttrell. Do you know if I shall find him in his study ?’ 

‘Papa has gone into the town, to the reading-room,’ said 
Blanche. 

‘Then I can take my chance of finding him there,’ said the 
Curate, preparing to depart. 

-¢Q, Mr. Forde, how unkind to be so anxious to run away, when 
this is perhaps almost your last visit! You must stop to tea, and 
you can tell us a little about your plans; how soon,’ with a little 
choking noise, ‘ you really mean to leave us.’ 
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‘I will stop with much pleasure, if you like,’ he answered, put- 
ting down his hat, which Gertrude took up with a reverent air, as if 
it had been a mitre, and removed to a convenient abiding place. 
‘As to my plans, they are somewhat vague as yet. I have little to 
tell beyond the one fact that I am going. Only I thought it due to 
Mr. Luttrell to give him the earliest information of that fact, insig- 
nificant as it may be.’ 

‘It is not insignificant,’ exclaimed Gertrude. ‘Hawleigh never 
had such a gain or such a loss as you will have been to it. Will it 
be—’ with another little choking interval, like a strangled semi- 
colon—‘ very long before we lose you ?’ 

‘I do not know what you would call long. About a month, 
perhaps.’ 

‘Only a month—only four more blessed Sundays! O, Mr. 
Forde, that is sudden !’ 

‘Do not suppose that I am not sorry to go,’ said Mr. Forde. ‘I 
am very fond of Hawleigh. Only that other work is a part of an 
old design. I have only been trying my strength here.’ 

‘Only fluttering your wings like a young eagle before soaring to 
the topmost mountain peaks,’ exclaimed Gertrude with a little gush 
of poetry, raising her tearful eyes to the ceiling, in the midst of 
which burst the maid brought in the tea-tray, and Miss Luttrell 
seated herself to perform her duties in connection therewith, not 
without a consolatory pride in the silver tea-service. She was the 
kind of woman to whom even in the hour of despair these things are 
never quite dust and ashes. 

Elizabeth had seated herself in an arm-chair by the fire, on which 
her gaze was still gravely bent. She made no farther attempt to join 
in the conversation, but sat silent while Gertrude persecuted the 
Curate with questions about his future career, not consenting to be 
put off with vague or careless answers, but evincing an insatiable 
thirst for exact information upon every point. 

Scarcely did Elizabeth lift her eyes from that mute contempla- 
tion of the fire when Mr. Forde carried her a cup of tea. She took it 
from him with a murmured acknowledgment, but did not look up at 
him, or give him any excuse for lingering near her. He was obliged 
to go back to his chair by the round table at the other end of the 
room, and sit in the full glare of the lamp, submitting himself meekly 
to Gertrude’s cross-questioning. He bore this infliction perhaps 
with a greater patience than he might otherwise have shown, for the 
sake of that quiet figure by the hearth. Against his better judg- 
ment, even although the plan of his life was fixed irrevocably, and 
Elizabeth Luttrell’s image excluded from it, there was yet a pen- 
sive sweetness in her presence—her silent presence—the sense of 
being near her. 
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‘What does it matter, if the pleasure is a foolish one?’ he 
thought : ‘it must needs be so brief.’ 

He stayed about an hour, sipping orange pekoe, and talking 
somewhat reluctantly of his hopes and views, for he was a man who 
deemed that in these things silence is golden. He tried to turn the 
thread of talk another way, but Gertrude would not be put off. 

‘O, let us talk of you and your future, dear Mr. Forde,’ she ex- 
claimed, with her accustomed air of pious rapture. ‘It will be such 
a comfort when you are gone to be able to think of you, and follow 
your footsteps on the map.’ 

The clock struck the half-hour after nine, and Mr. Luttrell had 
not yet appeared, so the Curate rose to depart, and went across to 
the hearthrug to bid Elizabeth good-night. 

‘You had better say good-bye at the same time,’ said Diana. 
‘Your visits are so few and far between that I daresay Lizzie will 
have gone away before we see you again.’ 

‘Gone away !’ 

‘Yes; she is going to town in a fortnight, to stay with Aunt 
Chevenix.’ 

‘Indeed.’ This in a disappointed tone, yet it could matter so 
little to him whither she went, when he was about to disconnect 
himself altogether from Hawleigh. Only he disapproved of Aunt 
Chevenix in the abstract, and it was disagreeable to him to hear that 
the woman he had admired, and at times even believed in, was about 
to be subject to her influence. 

‘I believe you are half a puritan at heart, Mr. Forde,’ said 
Diana, ‘and that you look upon all fashionable pleasures as criminal. 
I could read it in your face one day when auntie was holding forth 
upon her delectable land in the regions of Eaton-place.’ 

‘I have no passion for that kind of thing, I admit,’ answered the 
Curate. ‘But I trust that your sister Elizabeth will pass safely 
through that and every other ordeal. If good wishes could insure 
her safety, mine are earnest enough to count for something.’ 

He shook hands with Elizabeth as he said this. The hand she 
gave him was very cold, and he fancied even that it trembled a little 
as his strong fingers closed on it. Then followed Gertrude’s effusive 
farewells. He would come to see them oftener, would he not, now 
that his hours among them were numbered? Diana and Blanche 
were also effusive, but in a milder degree, having already been specu- 
lating upon the possible attributes of a new curate. In so dulla 
life as theirs even the agony of such a parting was a not unpleasing 
distraction, like that abscess in the cheek, from which an Austrian 
archduchess derived amusement in her declining years. 

While these farewells were being somewhat lengthily drawn out, 
Elizabeth slipped quietly from the room. Mr. Forde heard the 
flutter of her dress, and looked round for a moment, to discover 
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that her place was vacant. How empty did the room seem to him 
without her! 

He dragged himself away from the reluctant Gertrude at last, 
and felt not a little relieved when he found himself in the open air, 
under a windy sky; the moon shining fitfully, with swift clouds 
scudding across her silver face, the night winds sighing among the 
laurels on the leafy bank that shadowed the almost empty flower- 
border, where a fringe of daffodils showed pale in the moonlight. 
Mr. Forde walked slowly towards the gate, over the lawn on which 
he had condescended to foolish games of croquet, in the summers 
that were gone, thinking of Elizabeth, and her curious apathetic 
silence, and the almost death-like coldness of the hand that had 
touched his. 

‘ She is the strangest girl,’ he said to himself, ‘and there are 
moments when I am half tempted to think—’ 

He did not finish the thought even to himself, for looking up 
suddenly he beheld a figure standing before him, on the edge of the 
lawn, a woman’s figure, with a shawl of fleecy whiteness, folded 
Arab-wise, and surrounding it almost from head to feet. Yet even 
thus muffled he knew the figure by its bearing; a loftier air than is 
common to modern young-lady-hood—something nearer akin to the © 
wild untutored grace of an Indian princess. 

‘ Elizabeth !’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Forde. I have come out here to ask you if it is true, 
— if you do really intend to fling away your life like that ?’ 

‘There is no question of my flinging away my life,’ he answered 
quietly, yet strangely moved by her presence, by the smothered pas- 
sion in her tone. ‘I shall be as much in the hands of God yonder 
as I am here.’ 

‘ Of course,’ she answered in her reckless way, ‘ God is with us 
everywhere, watching and judging us. But He suffers human 
sacrifices, even in our day. It may be in the scheme of Providence 
that you should be eaten, or scalped, or tomahawked, or burnt alive 
by savages.’ 

‘Be sure that if it is, the thing will happen.’ 

‘O, that is your horrible Calvinistic doctrine ; almost as bad as 
a Turk’s. But if you do not leave England you cannot fall into the 
hands of those dreadful savages.’ 

‘ And perhaps remain at home to be killed in a railway accident, 
or die of smallpox. I hardly think the savages would be worse; and 
if I felt I had done any good among them, there would be a kind of 
glory in my death, which might take the sting out of its physical 

ain.’ 
¥ ‘«*The path of glory leads but to the grave,”’’ said Elizabeth 
gloomily. ‘Don’t go, Mr. Forde! There are heathens enough to 
convert in England.’ 
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‘ But if I feel that my vocation calls me yonder ?’ 

‘It is a mere fancy. You were a soldier the other day, and 
cannot forget the old longing for foreign service.’ 

‘Believe me, no; I have considered this business with more 
deliberation than is usual to me. And I am quite convinced that 
my duty lies in that direction.’ 

‘A delusion! You would be greater and more useful in England. 
Your countryman, Edward Irving, had once that fancy, I remember; 
he had his ideal picture of a missionary’s life, and seriously thought 
of trying to realise it.’ 

‘ Better for himself, perhaps, if he had achieved that early aim, 
‘than to be a world’s wonder for a few brief years, and die disap- 
pointed at last.’ : 

‘Don’t go, Mr. Forde!’ clasping her hands, and looking up at 
him piteously with her lovely eyes, so different from the seraphic 
gaze of poor Gertrude’s faded orbs. ‘I wish to Heaven I were 
eloquent, or knew how to plead and argue as some people do.’ 

‘You are only too eloquent ; your words go to my heart. For 
God’s sake, say no more!’ 

‘Yes, yes, I will say much more; if I can touch you, if my 
words can penetrate your obstinate heart, you shall not go. I am 
pleading for Hawleigh, and all the people who love you, who have 
‘drawn their very faith and hope from you, as if your soul were a 
fountain of righteousness. I have a presentiment that if you go 
abroad it will be to perish; to lose your life for a vain dream. Stay 
here, and teach us to be good. We were half of us pagans till you 
-came to us.’ 

They had walked on towards the gate while they were talking. 
They now stood close beside it; Elizabeth with one bare hand 
clasping the topmost bar, as if she meant to hinder the Curate’s exit 
till she had extorted the recantation of his vow. 

There was a little pause after her last speech. Malcolm Forde 
stood looking downward, thinking of what she had said; thinking of 
it with a passionate delight which was new and strange to his soul; 
-a rapture which had been no element in his love of Alice Fraser. 
Suddenly he took the hand that hung loosely by Elizabeth’s side. 

‘If I were weak enough, mad enough, to prefer my own happi- 
ness to the call of duty, I should stay here,’ he said; ‘ you ought to 
‘know that.’ ' 

‘I know nothing except that you have been hard and cruel to 
me always, in spite of all my feeble endeavours to please you,’ an- 
-swered the girl, with a faint touch of the pettishness common to 
undisciplined beauty. 

‘ Your endeavours to please me!’ he repeated. ‘ Could I think 
you valued my opinion? IfI had imagined that; if I could have 
supposed, for one presumptuous moment, that you loved me—’ 
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‘If you could have supposed!’ she cried impatiently. ‘ You 
must have known that I loved you, that I hated myself for loving 
you, that I hated you for not loving me.’ 

_ No swift answer came from his lips, but she was clasped in his 
arms, held close against his heart, his passionate heart, which had 
never beaten thus until this moment. 

‘ My darling, my darling !’ he said at last, in the lowest fondest 
tones that ever stole from a lover’s lips. ‘I never knew what pas- 
sionate love meant till I knew you.’ 

‘Not when you loved Alice Fraser?’ she asked doubtfully. 

‘Not even for my sweet Alice. I loved her because she was as 
good as she was beautiful, because to love her seemed the nearest. 
way to heaven. I love you even when you seem to lead me away 
from heaven.’ 

‘ Because I am so wicked,’ she said, with a shade of bitterness. 

‘No, darling ; only because you are not utterly perfect ; because 
to love you is to be too fond of this sweet world, to be less eager 
for heaven. O, my dearest, what a slave you can make of me! But 
beware of this passionate love which you have kindled in a heart that. 
tried so hard to shut you out. It is jealous and exacting, tyrannic, 
perilous—perilous for you and for me. It is of the earth, earthy. 
I loye you too much for the sake of your beauty, too much for the 
magic of those lovely eyes that seem sweeter to me than summer 
- starlight.’ 

‘ And if something were to happen to me that would spoil my 
good looks for ever, you would leave off loving me, I suppose,’ she- 
said. 

‘No, dearest, you would still be Elizabeth. There is a name- 
less, indefinable charm which would be left even if your beauty had 
perished.’ 

‘Then you do not love me for the sake of my beauty?’ she 
asked persistently, as if she were bent on plucking out the heart of 
his mystery. 

‘Not now, perhaps; but I fear it was that which won me. I 
never meant to love you, remember, Elizabeth. No battle was ever 
harder fought than mine against my own heart and you, nor ever 
a battle lost more ignominiously,’ he added with a faint sigh. 

‘Thank Heaven it is lost!’ she said; ‘ not for my sake—I will 
not claim so unwilling a victim—pbut for your own. You will not. 
go to the Antipodes to be eaten by savages?’ 

‘ Not if you offer me the supremest earthly happiness at home. 
I will try to do some good in my generation, and yet be happy. 
I will forget that I ever had any higher aspiration than to tread 
the beaten tracks. I will try to be useful in my small way—at 
home.’ 

This half-regretfully, even with her bright head resting on his 
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shoulder, her lovely eyes looking up at him with an almost worship- 
ping fondness. 

‘And you will help me to lead a good life, will you not, Eliza- 
beth ?’ he asked earnestly. 

‘I will be your slave,’ she said, with a strange blending of scorn 
and pride—scorn of herself, intensest pride in him. ‘I will be your 
dog, to fetch and carry ; the veriest drudge in your parish work, if 
you like. I can fancy our life: in the dreariest parsonage that was 
ever built, a wild waste of marsh and fen round about us, a bleak 
straggling street of hovels for our town, not a decent habitation 
within ten miles of us, only the poor with their perpetual wants, 
and ailments, and afflictions. I can fancy all this, and yet my life 
would be spent in paradise—with you !’ 

Sweet fooling in which lovers delight! Doubly sweet to Mal- 
colm Forde, to whom it was so new. 

‘My dearest and best,’ he said, smiling at her enthusiasm, 
‘I will forgive you the marshes and fens; that is to say, we will! 
not go out of our way to find them. But we will go wherever we 
are most wanted.’ 

‘To a nice manufacturing town, for instance, where there will 
be a perpetual odour of soap-boiling and size-making, and soot blow- 
ing in at all our windows.’ 

‘Perhaps to such a town, darling; but I would find you a nest 
beyond the odours of soap-boiling.’ 

‘Or if you have set your heart on a mission to the Dog-rib 
Indians, or the Maoris, or the Japanese, I will go with you. Why 
should I have less courage than that noble creature, Lady Baker ? 
Indeed, on reflection, I think I should rather like such an adven- 
turous existence. If one could go about in a yacht, now, and con- 
vert the heathen, it would be really nice.’ 

‘I will not risk a life so precious to me. No, dearest, we will 
be content with a narrower sphere. After all, perhaps a clergyman 
who has a wife may be of more use than a bachelor in an English 
parish ; she can be such a valuable ally if she chooses, almost a 
second self.’ 

. I will choose to be anything that you order me to be,’ she an- 
swered confidently. 

‘ But, O, my darling, are you really in earnest ?’ he asked in his 
gravest tone, scrutinising the upturned face with a serious searching 
gaze. ‘For pity’s sake, Elizabeth, do not fool me! You have told 
me that you are fitful andinconstant. If—if—this love, which fills. 
my soul with such a fond delight, which changes the whole scheme 
of my existence in a moment,—if, on your part, it is only a brief 
fancy, born perhaps of the very idleness and emptiness of your life, 
let us forget every word that we have said. You can trust me, 
darling, I shall not think less of you for being self-deluded. Con- 
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sider in time whether it is possible for you to change; whether the 
kind of life which you speak of so lightly would not really seem 
dismal and unendurable to you when you found yourself pledged 
to go on living it to the end of your days; whether there is not in 
your heart some hankering for worldly pleasures and worldly tri- 
umphs: a longing which might grow into a regret when you had 
lost all hope of them for ever. To marry me is to accept a life that 
must be lived chiefly for others. My wife must be a lay sister of 
charity.’ 

‘Have I not told you that I will be your slave?’ she answered ; 
and then withdrawing herself suddenly from his arms, ‘O, I begin 
to understand,’ she said, with a deeply wounded air; ‘it is I who 
have been offering myself to you, not you to me, and you are trying 
to find a polite mode of rejection. Why are you not more candid ? 
Why not humiliate me at once by saying, ‘‘ Really, Miss Luttrell, 
your readiness to sacrifice yourself is most obliging, only I do not 
happen to want you’’ ?’ 

‘ Elizabeth, you know that I love you with all my heart and 
mind.’ 

‘Do you? No, I cannot believe it; I have wished it too much; 
no one ever obtained anything so ardently wished for. It is not in 
nature that I should be so happy.’ 

‘If there is any happiness in being assured of my love, drink 
. the draught freely. It is, and has been yours almost since the be- 
ginning of our acquaintance.’ 

‘ There is more than happiness, there is intoxication !’ she an- 
swered in her fervent unmeasured fashion. ‘ Not because you are 
handsome,’ she went on, with an arch smile; ‘ for in that respect I 
am superior to you. It was not your face that won me. I love you 
because you seem to me so much above all other men ; because you 
have dominion: over me, in fact. I did not think it could be so 
sweet to have a master.’ 

‘ Say, rather, a guide and counsellor, dearest. There shall be 
no question of dominion between us. I want your life to be as 
happy as mine will be in the possession of your love.’ 

‘ But I insist upon your being my master!’ she answered im- 
petuously. ‘I am not a creature to be guided or counselled ; see 
how little influence papa has ever exercised over me with his mild 
bewailings and lamentings, or Gertrude with her everlasting ser- 
monising. Believe me, I must be commanded by a being stronger 
than myself. Even my love for you is slavish. See how little 
value I could have set upon my dignity as a woman when I came 
out here to-night to make my supplication to you. ButI did not 
mean to betray myself. I only meant to plead for the people of 
Hawleigh. You will not think me too contemptible, will you, Mal- 
colm ?” 
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The name was half whispered. It was the first time she had 
ever pronounced it. 

‘ Contemptible !’ A lingering kiss upon the broad white brow 
made the rest of his answer. 

How long this kind of talk might have lasted is an open ques- 
tion, but at this moment Elizabeth’s quick ear caught the sound of 
a footstep on the high-road. 

‘It is papa, perhaps,’ she said nervously. ‘ O, please go.’ 

‘If you wish it, darling. But I may tell him everything to- 
morrow, may I not ?’ 

‘To-morrow! That is so very sudden.’ 

‘ There can be no reason for delay, dear. Ofcourse our marriage 
is an event in the future. I am not going to hasten that unduly. 
Though, as far as worldly matters go, I am in a position to marry 
to-morrow. But there should be no delay in letting your father 
know of our engagement.’ 

‘I suppose not. Our engagement! How strange that sounds! 
Do you really mean it, or will you write me a little note to-morrow 
morning recalling your ill-advised expressions of to-night ?’ 

‘Such a note is more likely to come from you than from me. 
But one word, darling. What about this visit to Mrs. Chevenix ? 
It can be put off, can it not, now ?’ 

‘T hardly think so; auntie has made all her preparations for me.’ 

‘They cannot involve much.’ 

‘She would be so disappointed, and papa so angry; and there 
are my expectations, you know. One cannot fly in the face of fortune.’ 

‘My wife must be independent of expectations, dear. And Lon- 
don gaieties are not the best preparation for life in a parsonage 
among the fens.’ 

‘Do you think not? I shall find out how hollow and empty such 
pleasures are, and learn to despise them.’ 

‘ That is according to circumstances. But as a matter of per- 
sonal feeling, I would rather you did not go.’ 

‘I only wish it were possible to slip out of the engagement ; 
but I don’t think it is; Aunt Chevenix is so easily offended.’ 

‘ Offend her then, dear, for once in a way.’ 

Elizabeth shook her head hopelessly. After the money that had 
been spent upon her dresses it would seem something worse than 
folly not to wear them. They might have served for her trousseau 
perhaps, but she doubted if so much flouncing and trimming on the 
garments of a country clergyman’s wife would have satisfied Mal- 
colm Forde’s sense of the fitness of things. There was a white tulle 
dotted about with tea-roses, a masterpiece of Miss March’s, which she 
thought of with a tender regretfulness. O, the dresses ought really 
to be worn ; and what a pity to offend Aunt Chevenix for nothing ! 

‘Very well.’ said Mr. Forde. ‘I see my tyranny is not to begin 
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yet awhile. If you must go, dear, you must. But it seems rather 
hard that our betrothal should be inaugurated by a separation.’ 

‘It will only be for a few weeks. And I am not going till the 
end of the month.’ 

The footstep had approached and had passed the vicarage gate. 
It was not the step of Mr. Luttrell, but of some bulky farmer walk- 
ing briskly towards his homestead. 

‘ Good-night, dearest!’ said Malcolm Forde, suddenly awakened 
to the recollection that it was a cold March night, and that Eliza- 
beth was beginning to shiver. ‘ How inconsiderate of me to keep 
you standing in the open air so long. Shall I take you back to the 
hall-door ?’ 

‘O, no; my sisters might see us, and wonder. I will run round 
by the orchard, and go in the back-way.’ 

‘ Very well, dear. They shall have no ground for wonderment 
after to-morrow. Good-night.’ 


CuHaPTerR XIII. 


‘ For Destiny does not like 

To yield to men the helm, 

And shoots his thoughts by hidden nerves 
Throughout the solid realm, 

The patient Demon sits 
With roses and a shroud ; 

He has his way, and deals his gifts— 
But ours is not allow’d,’ 

Very little slumber came to the eyelids of Elizabeth that night. 
She had spent many a sleepless night of late; nights of tossing to 
and fro, and weary longing for the late-coming dawn; nights full of 
thought and wonder about the dim strange future, and what it held 
for her ; nights full of visions of triumphs and pleasures to come, or 
of sad longing for one dearer delight which was never to be hers— 
the love of that one man whom she loved. 

Very different were her thoughts and visions to-night. He loved 
her. The one unspeakable blessing which she had for a long time 
deemed unattainable had dropped into her lap. He loved her, and 
she had given herself to him for ever and ever. No more vague 
dreams of the triumphs that were to be won by her beauty, no more 
half-childish imaginings of pleasures and glories awaiting her in the 
world she knew not. On the very threshold of that dazzling region, 
just when success seemed certainty, Love closed the gate, and she 
was to remain without, in the bleaker drearier world she knew, 
brightened only by that dear companionship. 

She had told him that the most dismal home to which he could 
take her would be a paradise, if shared with him; and she believed 
that it would be so. Yet being a creature made up of opposites, 
she could not let the old dream go without a pang. 
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‘From my very childhood I have fancied that something wonder- 
ful would happen to me, something as brilliant and unexpected as 
the fate of Cinderella: and it all ends by my marrying a curate!’ she 
said to herself half wonderingly. ‘ But then he is not like the 
common herd of curates, he is not like the common herd of man- 
kind. It is an honour to worship him.’ 

And then by and by she thought : 

‘I wish I had been a Russian empress, and he my serf. What 
a delight to have chosen him from his base-born brotherhood, and 
placed him beside me upon the throne; to have recognised all that 
makes him noble, in spite of his surroundings; to have been able to 
say, ‘‘ I give you my heart and soul, and all this northern world’”’!’ 

An empress could afford to make a bad match. It was a bad 
match. Even with all the glamour of this new delight upon her, she 
did not attempt to disguise this fact. 

‘I am glad he has money of his own,’ she mused. ‘ We can 
at least have a nicely furnished house—what a comfort to have 
modern furniture after our ancient rubbish—and silver like papa’s. 
And I daresay Malcolm will give me money enough to dress nicely, 
in a simple parson’s-wifeish way. I shall have to work very hard 
in his parish, of course, but it will be for his sake, and that will 
sweeten everything.’ 

She thought of Lord Paulyn, and smiled to herself at the idea 
of his disappointment. Now that she had plighted her faith to some 
one else she felt very sure that the Viscount had been desperately in 
love with her, and had only waited, with the insolence of rank and 
wealth, his own good time for telling her of his love. It would be 
not unamusing, if she met him in London, to lead him on a little, to 
the point of an offer even, and then crush him by the information 
that she was ‘engaged.’ And it would be still more agreeable some 
day in the happy future, when she was Malcolm Forde’s wife, to tell 
her husband how she had refused a coronet for his sake. 

She remembered that foolish wager of her pearl necklace. Diana 
was welcome to the bauble, and even to any touch of spiteful triumph 
which she might feel in her sister’s acceptance of so humble a des- 
tiny. ‘But they can hardly crow over me if Lord Paulyn makes 
me an offer, and I refuse him,’ she said to herself. 

Was she not utterly happy in the first flush of her victory, hav- 
ing won the thing she had longed for? Almost utterly, perhaps, 
but even with the intoxication of that delight there was mingled a 
vague notion that she had been foolish, that the world—her own 
small world—would laugh at her. She had carried her head so 
high, had protested not once, but a hundred times, that, come what 
come might, she would never throw herself away upon a curate. 
What a storm of anger and ridicule must she needs encounter from 
Mrs. Chevenix, whenever that worldly-wise matron should be in- 
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formed of her infatuated conduct! That defiant spirit, which so 
often had flouted the Chevenix, quailed and shrunk to-night at the 
thought of the stormy scene that was likely to follow such a revela- 
tion. 

‘ But surely I am the mistress of myself,’ she thought. ‘It is. 
myself I am giving away. And papa is not up to his eyes in debt, 
or in danger of dying in a workhouse unless I make a rich marriage. 
And if I am a little better-looking than my sisters, and the sort of 
girl people say ought to make a success in life, is that any reason 
why I should not be happy my own way, unutterably happy with the 
man I love so dearly, and to be loved by whom is like the beginning 
of a new life ?’ 

It will be seen therefore that even in the hour of victory Elizabeth 
was not unconscious of having thrown herself away. She had been 
miserable without Mr. Forde’s love; but she was quite aware of the 
price her devotion to him was to cost her. The phantasmal opera- 
box, and town-house, and country-seats, and carriages and saddle- 
horses faded slowly from before her eyes, like a ghostly procession 
of this world’s brightest glories, melting for ever into shadow-land. 
The worldly half of her soul suffered a pang at parting with these 
pomps and vanities. 

‘They do not constitute happiness, I know,’ she reflected; 
‘but I have thought of them so long as a part of my future life, 
that it does seem just a little difficult to imagine my life without. 
them.’ 

And then she remembered the dark eyes looking down at hers ; 
the grave low voice speaking words of love, sweeter words than she 
had ever thought to hear from the lips of Malcolm Forde. She 
remembered these things, and the pomps and vanities seemed as 
nothing when weighed against them. 

‘Thank God that he loves me!’ she said to herself. ‘ What do 
I care if other people are disappointed or malicious ? I will be happy 
my own way.’ 

In spite of this resolution she felt strangely nervous next morn- 
ing at breakfast, when she met the family circle, about which there 
seemed somehow to be a lurking air of suspicion, though nobody 
could have reason to suspect. She had slipped quietly in from her 
nocturnal excursion, and had gone up to her own room unobserved ; 
whence she sent a message to the drawing-room by one of the ser- 
vants, to the effect that she had a headache, and could not come 
down to prayers. 

‘I hope your headache is gone,’ said Diana, with the lukewarm 
solicitude of a relative. 

‘ Thanks ; yes, I think so.’ 

‘A headache is scarcely a subject for thought,’ remarked Ger- 
trude; ‘one has or one has not a headache.’ 
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‘There are such things as nervous headaches,’ said Elizabeth 
carelessly. 

‘Which I have always regarded as another name for affectation,’ 
replied Gertrude. 

‘But you’re not eating a crumb, Lizzie,’ exclaimed Blanche ; 
‘and you're so pale, and have such a heavy look about the eyes.’ 

‘I did not sleep much last night; and as for breakfast, I have 
always considered it a most uninviting meal—perpetual eggs, and 
rashers, and dry toast, and Dundee marmalade. Give me another 
cup of tea, please, Gerty; I am feverishly thirsty. And I am sure, 
if we are on the subject of looks, I cannot congratulate you on your 
appearance this morning; you look as if you had been crying half 
the night.’ 

Gertrude flushed crimson at this accusation. 

‘I do not deny that Mr. Forde’s announcement of last night was 
a blow to me,’ she said. ‘ We have worked so long together, and I 
had learnt to look upon him almost as a brother.’ 

Elizabeth smiled to herself as she looked into her tea-cup. 
She was wondering how Gertrude would like to look upon him quite 
as a brother; that is to say, a brother-in-law. 

‘ The idea of his going out as a missionary!’ exclaimed Blanche, 
spreading marmalade on her bread-and-butter. ‘It sounds Low 
Church, somehow, to me.’ 

‘I wonder what his successor will be like ?’ speculated Diana. 
‘ Good-looking and gentlemanlike, I trust.’ 

‘And not a horrid married man with a herd of brats,’ said the 
flippant Blanche. 

‘Blanche, I do not consider it consistent either with Christian 
principles or the preservation of your health, to put marmalade on 
your bread-and-butter to such an extent as you are doing!’ said 
Gertrude, with a housekeeper’s eye to waste. 

_ *I suppose we shall see no more of Mr. Forde till just as he is 
going away, and then perhaps we shall only get his card with 
P. P. C. in the corner,’ remarked Diana listlessly. She had already 
begun to put Mr. Forde out of her mind, as a thing of the past. 

Elizabeth smiled again, with bent head, a happy triumphant 
smile. The smile of a heart which held no regret for a possible 
coronet; a heart which was filled to the very brim with love for 
Malcolm Forde, and joyful pride in having won him. She was 
thinking how soon they were likely to see him again, and how often. ~ 
He was hers now; her vassal. Yes, he, the saint, the demigod, 
had assumed an earthly bondage. She had talked, in her foolish 
childish rapture, of being his slave; but she meant to make him 
hers. 

‘I wish I could get out of the visit to auntie, as he wishes,’ she 
thought. ‘If Blanche could go in my place, for instance. But my 
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dresses wouldn’t fit Blanche; and perhaps it would be as well for me 
to see the world a little before I bid good-bye to it, drain the cup 
of pleasure to the dregs, and find out how vapid the draught is.’ 

This was an easy way of settling the question; but the fact is 
that Elizabeth Luttrell, having looked forward during the last four 
years to the unknown delights of a London season, was hardly dis- 
posed to relinquish so much pleasure, even for the sake of the man 
she loved better than all the rest of the world. She was a girl who 
thought she had a right to obtain everything she wished for, and even 
to serve two masters if she pleased. 

She appeared unusually restless during the interval between 
breakfast and luncheon; wandered out into the garden and orchard, 
and came back to the house with her hair blown about by the bleak 
March wind; sat down to the piano, when that instrument was avail- 
able, and sang a little, and played a little, in her usual desultory 
manner ; took up a book from the table, only to fling it down impa- 
tiently five minutes afterwards; and every now and then went to the 
window, and stood looking absently across the lawn. 

‘ One would suppose you expected somebody, Lizzie,’ said Diana ; 
‘you do fidget so abominably, and stare out of the window so con- 
tinually.’ 

‘You may suppose it, if you like.’ 

- ‘Has Lord Paulyn come back to Ashcombe ?’ 

‘I know nothing of his lordship’s movements.’ 

‘Indeed, I thought he was about the only person in whom you 
were interested, and I began to think you had received private intel- 
ligence, and were on the watch for him.’ 

‘I am not on the watch for him, nor do I care if I never see 
him again.’ 

-* What a change! But how about your wager in that case ?’ 

‘ My wager ! what, the pearl necklace, you mean? Of course you 
knew that was the merest nonsense.’ 

‘What! are you going to back out of it? I thought it was a 
serious challenge.’ 

‘Take the necklace, if you like. I don’t think I shall ever 
wear it, and I have other things of poor mamma’s.’ 

‘ But does that mean that you confess yourself beaten—that you 
promised more than you feel yourself able to perform ?’ 

‘ Have it so, if you like. You put me in a passion that night, and 
I said anything, only to annoy you. But I shall never be Lord 
Paulyn’s wife.’ ‘ 

‘ What a death-blow for poor auntie! She had set her heart upon 
having a niece in the Peerage. Her Debrett would have opened of 
its own accord—like the book Thackeray speaks of—at the article 
Paulyn.’ 

The sisters were dawdling over their luncheon, when they heard 
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a footstep on the gravel, and anon a ring at the hall-door. Blanche, 
the agile, dashed to a window in time to recognise the visitor. 

‘ Now, whoever do you suppose it is, girls?’ she cried ; ‘guess.’ 

Nobody appeared able to solve the enigma, although Elizabeth’s 
fast-beating heart told her the visitor’s name. 

‘Mr. Forde !’ cried Blanche. 

‘He has come to tell papa, no doubt,’ said Gertrude, with a 
hasty survey of the table, to see that the mid-day meal made a re- 
spectable appearance; and then going straightway to the dining-room 
door, to intercept the visitor, ‘ Papa is in his study, dear Mr. Forde,’ 
she said, shaking hands with him; ‘ but do come in first and have 
a little luncheon.—Blanche, ring for some fresh cutlets.’ 

‘No, thank you, Miss Luttrell. I never take any luncheon. 
And I do particularly want to see the Vicar.’ 

‘ But I told him everything, and he is so grieved.’ 

‘I don’t think you can have told quite everything,’ with a 
stolen look at Elizabeth, who was standing just within the doorway, 
and a little smile, ‘and I hope we shall be able to overcome his 
grief. I will go to him at once, and look in upon you young ladies 
in the drawing-room afterwards.’ 

‘Now, remember, we shall expect you,’ said Gertrude, with her 
reverential air, hardly sorry that he had been proof against the 
temptation of the hot cutlet, which had been a somewhat speculative 
offer; since there might or might not be a section of the ‘ best end 
of the neck’ in reserve in the larder. 

‘What delightful manners!’ she said, as she went back to her 
place at the table; ‘no assumption of goodness, no consciousness 
of possessing a loftier nature than the common herd.’ 

‘Why, you wouldn’t have him stalking about in a surplice, or 
expounding the scriptures on the door-step, would you, Gerty?’ cried 
the irreverent Blanche. ‘I don’t see why sinners should be the only 
people with decent manners.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, child; you are incapable of understanding 
such a nature as his. You can gaze upon that saintly brow without 
one thrill of emotion.’ 

‘T certainly shouldn’t offer mutton-cutlets to people with saintly 
brows; I have more sense of the fitness of things,’ replied the 
uncrushable youngest. 

Elizabeth said nothing. She was subject to long lapses of 
silence in the company of her sisters. They were so little worth the 
trouble of conversation. And now she had sweet thoughts that filled 
her mind while they were babbling, a new wealth of happiness. He 
had come to speak to her father, to offer himself as her husband, 
and afterwards he would come to the drawing-room, and she would 
know the result. 

‘Suppose papa should reject him,’ she thought with alarm. ‘I 
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know how Aunt Chevenix preached to him about Lord Paulyn, and 
the brilliant future before me. But, thank Heaven, papa is not 
mercenary ; so long as he is not disappointed in his dinners, he is 
sure to take things easily.’ 

The four girls repaired to the drawing-room soon after this, and 
Gertrude skirmished round the room, making a clearance of litter— 
books that had been flung down anywhere, work-baskets overturned, 
flying sheets of music; and having done this, seated herself at her 
own particular little table, with its neatly-kept Dorcas basket, and 
began to tear calico. Elizabeth subsided into her favourite chair by 
the fire, and did nothing, after her wont—nothing, except look at 
the clock on the mantelpiece every now and then, wondering how 
long the interview would last. 

‘What a time they are!’ Blanche exclaimed at last with a yawn. 
‘I should have thought, as papa knew all about it, they’d have made 
shorter work of the business.’ 

‘If you would employ yourself, Blanche, you would have less 
time for idle speculations of that kind,’ said Gertrude severely; ‘ but 
the whole weight of the Dorcas basket is allowed to fall on my 
shoulders.’ 

‘That’s the worst of being born too good for this world, my 
dear Gerty ; people are sure to impose upon you.’ 

The door was opened at this moment, and Mr. Forde came in, 
and crossed the room to Elizabeth’s place by the fire, and planted 
himself on the hearthrug by her side, towering above her as she sat 
in her low chair, and looking down at her with a tender smile. The 
sisters stared at him wonderingly. There was an air of appropria- 
tion in the manner of his greeting, grave and subdued as it was. 

‘ All has ended happily,’ he said in a low voice, as they shook 
hands. ‘ You will meet with no opposition from your father.’ 

‘Have you told papa everything?’ asked Gertrude, watching 
the two with jealous eyes. 

‘ Everything.’ 

‘ And he is very sorry, is he not ?’ 

‘A little disappointed perhaps, but hardly sorry.’ 

‘ Disappointed, yes, of course. He had hoped you would stay 
with us at least three years. How I wish he could have persuaded 
you to change your mind!’ 

‘Suppose I have changed my mind?’ said Mr. Forde, smiling 
at her anxiety. ‘ Suppose I have found an influence powerful enough 
to make me forego my most cherished ambition ?’ 

‘I don’t quite understand,’ faltered Gertrude, looking from him 
to Elizabeth with a blank dismayed look. ‘ You seemed to have 
made up your mind so completely last night. What can have hap- 
pened since then to make you waver ?’ 

‘ Wonderful things have happened to me since last night. All 
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my thoughts and dreams have undergone a revolution. I have dis- 
covered that a life at home can be sweeter to me than I ever dreamed 
it could be—till last night ; and it must be my endeavour to find a 
useful career for myself at home.’ 

Gertrude grew deadly pale. Yes, she understood it all now. He 
was looking down at Elizabeth while he spoke — looking down at 
her with love unspeakable. It was clear enough now. Elizabeth 
was to have this priceless boon flung into her lap—Elizabeth, who 
had done nothing to deserve it. 

‘I want you to accept me as your brother, Gertrude,’ said Mr. 
Forde ; ‘ and you, Diana, and you, Blanche. I mean to do my best 
to supply the place of the brother you have never had.’ 

‘ There was the baby,’ said Blanche, with a matter-of-fact air ; 
‘such a poor wee thing!—christened Wilmot Chevenix Trelawney, 
and died half an hour afterwards. Such a waste of good family 
names !’ 

Mr. Forde held out his hand as he made this offer of brotherly 
affection, but no one took it. Diana gave a little laugh, and got 
up from her seat to look out of the window. Gertrude stood like a 
statue looking at the Curate. 

‘You seem surprised by my news, Miss Luttrell,’ he said at 
last, struck by her singular manner. 

‘IT am more than surprised,’ said Gertrude, ‘ after the things I 
have heard my sister say — after some things that you have said 
yourself too. However, I suppose one ought never to be surprised 
at anything in this world. I hope you may be happy, Mr. Forde ; 
but I do not remember ever having heard of so unsuitable a 
match.’ 

She said this with calm deliberation, having just sufficient self- 
command to keep the tempest of angry feelings pent up in her breast 
for the moment ; and having delivered herself of this opinion, left 
the room. 

‘It will be for us to find out that, won’t it, Lizzie?’ said the 
Curate, looking after her wonderingly. ‘ Your eldest sister hardly 
accepts our new relationship in so pleasant a spirit as I hoped she 
would have shown towards me.’ 

‘Perhaps she wanted you for herself,’ said Elizabeth, with a 
scornful laugh. ‘ She has made no secret of worshipping you.’ 

‘Diana, Blanche, we are to be good friends, I hope?’ This 
with a kind of appeal to the two others, who this time responded 
warmly enough. 

‘ Believe me, there is no one we could like better than you,’ 
said Diana. 

‘I’m sure we doat upon you,’ cried Blanche. ‘I may say it 
now you are going to be my brother. But, you see, we were taken 
a little aback at first, for Elizabeth is the beauty of our family, and 
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there has been so much talk with Aunt Chevenix and one and an- 
other about the grand marriage she was to make; so it does seem 
rather a come-down, you know.’ 

‘ Blanche!’ exclaimed -Elizabeth furiously. 

‘ Don’t I say that we all doat upon him?’ expostulated Blanche. 
‘ But how ever good your family may be, you know, Mr. Forde, and 
how ever independent your position, and all that kind of thing, a 
curate isn’t a viscount, you know; and after Lord Paulyn’s atten- 
tions—’ 

‘Blanche! If you don’t hold your tongue—’ 

‘Don’t be angry with her,’ pleaded Malcolm. ‘I can forgive 
Lord Paulyn for having admired you, and your family for expecting 
all mankind.to bow down and worship you, so long as you can for- 
give me for having made you disappoint them.’ 

‘Forgive you!’ said Elizabeth, looking fondly up at him. In 
his presence coronets, country seats, carriages, seemed the vilest 
dross. 

Diana beheld her with wonder. Had worldly ambition, had a 
boldly-declared heartlessness come to so poor an end as this? But 
when Diana and Blanche were alone together presently, Elizabeth 
having gone into the garden to see her lover off, with a rapid appro- 
priation of her rights as his affianced, the younger sister shook her 
head sagely. 

‘ How blind you must be, Di!’ she said. ‘I knew all about it, 
ever so long ago. She was always madly in love with him. I have 
heard her say such things !’ 

‘I used to fancy she liked him a little once, but I thought Lord 
Paulyn had put all that out of her head, and that she had set her 
heart upon becoming a viscountess.’ 

‘Elizabeth is a mixture,’ said Blanche sententiously ; ‘one 
moment the most mercenary being in the world, and the next like 
that classic party, with a name something like Sophia, ready to 
throw herself off a rock for love. It’ll be rather nice, though, to have 
Mr. Forde for a brother, won’t it, Di?’ 

‘It would have been nicer to have had a viscount,’ responded 
Diana. 


In the bleak garden once more, the March winds buffeting them, 
the daffodils waving at their feet, the world a paradise. 

‘ Was papa very much surprised ?’ inquired Elizabeth. 

‘ Yes, darling ; more surprised than I had expected to find him, 
for he had evidently learned to consider Lord Paulyn almost your 
plighted lover.’ 

‘ How absurd!’ cried the girl, with a little toss of her head; ‘such 
an idea would never have entered papa’s mind of itself. He is not 
a person to have ideas. But Aunt Chevenix talked such rubbish, 
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just because Lord Paulyn came here a good deal. I suppose this 
was about the only place he had to come to, on the days he didn’t 
hunt.’ 

‘I think there would be a few more houses open to him within 
a radius of ten miles, although he does not bear a very high charac- 
ter,’ said Mr. Forde gravely. 

‘Perhaps. However, he seemed to like coming here,’ replied 
Elizabeth carelessly. ‘I am sorry he has not a good character, for 
he is not at all a bad-natured young man, although one is apt to get 
tired of his society after an hour or so. You are not going to be 
jealous of him, I hope ?’ 

‘I should be very jealous of any farther friendship, of any farther 
acquaintance even, between him and my future wife. He is not a 
good man, believe me, Elizabeth. There are things I cannot pos- 
sibly tell you, but he is known to have led a bad life. I think you 
must know that I am not a collector of scandal, but his character is 
notorious.’ 

‘You were jealous of him that Sunday at lunch, Malcolm,’ cling- 
ing to his arm with a timid fondness. ‘I saw you scowling at us, 
and I was prouder of your anger than of his admiration; and then 
you kept away, and I saw no more of you for ages, and I thought 
you a monster of coldness and cruelty.’ 

‘Yes, dear, I was savagely jealous; and, O, my darling, pro- 
mise me that there shall be no more intimacy between that man 
and you. I hate the idea of this visit to your aunt’s, for that reason 
above all. You will meet him in town, perhaps; you will have Aunt 
Chevenix by your side, dropping her worldly poison into your ear. 
Will you be deaf to all her arguments ? Will you be true and pure 
and noble in spite of her ?’ 

‘I will be nothing that you disapprove,’ said Elizabeth; and 
then with a little burst of truthfulness she went on, ‘ Do trust me, 
Malcolm ; I only want just one little peep at the world before I bid 
it good-bye for ever—the world about which I have dreamed so much. 
It will be only for a few weeks.’ 

‘Very well, dear, I will trust you. If you could not pass 
scatheless through such an ordeal, you would be hardly worthy of an 
honest man’s love. My dearest treasure, I will hazard you. I think 
I can trust you, Elizabeth. But if you cannot come back to me 
pure and true, for God’s sake let me never look upon your face again.’ 


End of Book the First 
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‘He sends me thirty pounds,’ growled old Ben Jonson, ‘because 
T live in an alley. Go back, and tell him that his soul lives in an 
alley.’ It is not within the probabilities that Victor Hugo ever read 
Ben Jonson (Victor’s son, to be sure, tried to translate Shakespeare 
into French, and made the usual Frenchman’s mess of it); yet in 
the famous vituperative sneer in Ruy Blas, ‘Jai Vhabit @un lac- 
quai, et vous en avez Vame,’ we have a sufficiently close paraphrase 
of Ben’s growl. 

Why did he growl? Because the King’s Majesty had sent him 
by the hands of ‘ Father’ John Burgess, Sir Robert Pye the Deputy 
Treasurer’s Deputy, thirty pounds as a new-year’s gift, or a Christ- 
mas box, or a valentine, or an Easter offering, or something season- 
able of an eleemosynary nature. The King’s Majesty—it was 
Charles I.—was not at any time very flush of ready-money; and 
when he sent Ben the score and a half of gold pieces, the monarch 
happened to be, in degree, in as well-nigh embarrassed circumstances 
as his broken-down old poet laureate. Thirty pounds are not much ; 
but, after all, they area sum. Thirty pounds will buy fifteen boxes 
of very decent cigars, and sixty bottles of fairish champagne. With 
thirty pounds I could qualify myself as a life member of the Society 
for the Suppression of Benevolence, or some cognate ‘ organisation,’ 
and with five pounds added I could take a stall for the season at the 
Royal Italian Opera. The King’s Majesty never sent me thirty 
pounds ; nay, nor the Queen’s (why should the parsons get all the 
benefit of Queen Anne’s bounty ?), nor the Prince’s Highness, nor 
the Houses of Parliament, nor the Court of Common Council, nor 
anybody. Yet I will warrant that the donor of such a gift would 
not incur any peril of receiving an insulting message from me in 
return. I did win a fifty-pound prize once in a lottery; but the 
concern was a swindle, and the prizes were not paid. 

Perhaps the fact that Ben Jonson was, as Macaulay said of 
his namesake, ‘one of the most learned and the most indigent 
scholars in Europe,’ that he was old and tormented with half-a- 
dozen acute diseases, that he had done good service in a hun- 
dred ways to his country, and had never received more than a 
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miserable reward for his work, may have had something to do with 
his receiving Father John Burgess with a snarl, bagging the thirty 

broad pieces with a scowl, and dismissing his Majesty’s almoner 

with something very much resembling an imprecation. I only hope 

that it was not night-time when Father John brought the royal gift 

to Ben, and the alley was not a blind; for I should be sorry to think 

that on his way from the lodgings of the distressed poet he was set 

upon by Fan, and Smooth, and Doll Common, and robbed of the 

dial in his poke, or the remaining rose-nobles in his purse. 

It is still difficult to quarrel with a man for repining at his fate 
in living in an alley, as alleys were when Charles I. was king. What 
man of letters has not felt a cold shudder run through his frame at 
reading those lines of Goldsmith, ‘ when I lived in Axe-lane, among 
the beggars’? The naiveté of squalor could not, it would seem, go 
farther. And yet a ‘lane’ may, under certain circumstances, be 
quite an aristocratic residence. What charming cottages we used 
to see, what delicious Sunday dinners we used to enjoy—although 
the company was sometimes ‘ fairer than honest’—in the neighbour- 
hood of the ‘ Brompton lanes,’ by-paths now replaced by lordly roads 
and terraces full of towering mansions, whose haughty occupants 
disdain to ask such as we to a cut of mutton on the Sabbath! Park- 
lane, again: what a rich patrician sound has that thoroughfare! 
St. Martin’s-lane, even, may be reckoned among the respectables : 
at least it is full of wealthy shopkeepers; but, do what you will, 
nothing elegant nor even substantial can be made out of Cranbourn- 
alley. I know Hamlet the silversmith had his premises there once ; 
but what became of poor Mr. Hamlet? He built a theatre, came to 
grief, and died in the Charterhouse. An alley, generically taken, 
means poverty, hunger, dirt, and rags; sprats, red-herrings, and small 
coals; shag tobacco, penny periodicals (with No. 1 of the Rovers 
of the Azure Main will be given away a large coloured engrav- 
ing representing Blueskin rescuing Starlight Bess from the Black 
Pirate of the Straits of Magellan), barefooted children, ruffianly 
fathers, slipshod mothers, slatternly girls, pawnbroker’s duplicates, 
Dutch cheese, county-court summonses, aggravated assaults, chuck- 
farthing, bundles of wood, and gin. West of Temple Bar, I assume, 
there can be no mistake about analley. It is in a ‘low neighbour- 
hood.’ The ‘ dangerous classes,’ the ‘terrors to the police,’ live 
there ; and the ‘information’ the police are so constantly receiving, 
and which they so frequently bring to bear on the investigation of 
cases of grand larceny, is generally ‘ received’ at a dramshop in an 
alley. A court is not necessarily so squalid. If St. Martin’s-court, 
for example, were not in the immediate vicinity of the Westminster 
County-court, it would still, I have no doubt, possess a hundred claims 
to admiration and respect. Broad-court, Bow-street, again, may be 
regarded as a ‘ sweet boon’ to the civilisation of Covent-garden ; and 
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as for the courts which open out of Brain-street, E.C., I have shown 

in a recent chapter of ‘ Imaginary London’ that they are all, brimful 

of learning, either literary or legal. But an alley? Can anything 
good come out of an alley, save perhaps a distressed poet now and 
then? and they are not good for much, any way. 

But—this performance is as full of confessions as Jean-Jacques’ 
crazy book—I am bound to own that all my theories, all my hypo- 
theses about courts and alleys, are thrown into confusion, overturned, 
dissolved, and pounded into impalpable powder, when I arrive at the 
consideration of a region marked in my Delusive Directory as Plu- 
tus-lane and Eldorado-alley, E.C. Plutus was a respectable man, 
wasn’t he ? and Croesus, and Rothschild, and Mr. Stewart, the dry- 
goods man of New York? Eldorado is rather a rich place, I appre- 
hend; so are the mines of Real del Monte, and the Australian and 
Californian diggings, to say nothing of the diamond-fields of South 
Africa. Well, pile up all the riches and all the respectability of 
which you can conceive a substantial notion; add thereto anything 
you can think of in connection with Golconda, Potosi, the New Al- 
maden, Ophir, Tyre and Sidon, the Bank of England, and the Schatz 
Kammer at Dresden; dress with gold-leaf and cheque-book trimmings 
and serve hot, and you will still be at an immeasurable distance from 
the realisation in your (I have no doubt highly intelligent) mind of 
the wealth and worth of Plutus-lane and Eldorado-alley. 

I feel so elated at the knowledge of the rank and richness of this 
region, that I am well-nigh tempted to fling, for the nonce, conceal- 
ment to the winds, and boldly proclaim that this is no section of 
Imaginary London of which I am treating, but that there really are 
such a lane and such an alley in the aldermanic ward of — well, 
never mind what ward. I know the worthy alderman who represents 
it; and if I give way to indiscretion, I shall perchance never more 
be asked to dine at Goldheaded Canemakers’ Hall. They have the 
finest sideboard of plate, and give you the best clear turtle to be ob- 
tained at the festival of any Livery Company in London; and when 
you go away after coffee (not unelevated by prior potations of turtle 
punch and tawny port-wine) the company’s Beadle, a magnificent 
creature with a gaberdine chamarvri in all the colours of the rainbow, 
crams your hat with bonbons. The last time I dined with the Gold- 
headed Canemakers, Mr. Warden Smidgely, who had been my next 
neighbour at the feast, and had favoured me with some highly edify- 
ing remarks about the proper way of cooking a peahen, gave me his 
share of bonbons in addition to my own. ‘For the little ones at 
home,’ said the generous soul, as he popped a quantity of Fortnum 
and Mason’s delicacies into my coat-pocket. I grinned hypocritical 
thanks. The ‘little ones,’ I said assuringly, would be very grateful 
to Mr. Warden for his kindness (he was a bachelor, and didn’t want 
lollipops) ; and I munched the goodies myself as I drove home to Peck- 
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ham (I lived at Peckham then) in a cab. The little ones—nay, 
nor the big ones—did not profit much by my visit to Goldheaded 
' Canemakers’ Hall. I hope to dine there again shortly. 

Unless I am very much mistaken, my good friend Mr. Warden 
Smidgely keeps that splendid warehouse for the sale, not only of 
walking-sticks, but of dressing-cases, travelling-bags, drawing-room 
ornaments, and cutlery, at the corner of Plutus-lane and Bendigo- 
hill, which, under the name of Smidgely, Smidgely, and Nephews, 
has long since, by the excellence of its wares, the uprightness ofits 
dealings, and its strict attention to business, achieved a European 
and, I may say, a world-wide reputation. After the payment of 
this neat little tribute to their merits, if you don’t see a volumin- 
ous advertisement of Messrs. Smidgely, Smidgely, and Nephews’ 
‘Zenobia Razor,’ or their ‘Patent Asbestos Travelling-bag,’ or 
their ‘ Ne-plus-ultra Hair-brush’ in the next number of an Imagin- 
ary Magazine, I shall be grievously disappointed. Smidgely has 
built a veritable palace, I am afraid to say how many stories high, 
at the corner of Plutus-lane. The edifice is in the Greco-Roman 
Chirrigo-grotesque style, and was designed by that eminent architect, 
Vitruvius Volutes, A.R.A., who built the Embden-groats Union Work- 
house, the Royal Depravity Theatre, and the new Bethnal-green 
branch offices of the London and Vale of Cashmere Bank, limited 
(capital ninety millions sterling, secured on shawls), and was so 
very nearly gaining a prize as one of the competitors in the designs 
for the new Law Courts. Smidgelys have a wholesale warehouse 
down by the river-side, at Smidgely’s wharf; they have a branch es- 
tablishment at the West-end, in Beau Nash-street. Indeed, Smidgely 
(my Smidgely), besides being a Warden of his Company, is a de- 
puty lieutenant, a visiting justice, a fellow of the Zoological Society, 
a director of innumerable banks and insurance offices and all kinds 
of fine things. He is at the back of the Rhinoceros Brewery, a 
concern which owns half the beershops on Salisbury Plain, and is 
omnipotent with the licensing magistrates of Cannock Chase. His 
town-house is (I need scarcely say) either in Sahara-gardens or at 
Behemoth-gate ; but he has likewise a charming marine residence 
at Kemp Town, Brighton, and a shooting-box near Guildford. I 
have heard that he is in treaty for that fine old ancestral estate Over- 
reach-park (the present possessor, Sir Giles Overreach, is in diffi- 
culties) ; and I should not be in the least surprised to hear that my 
friend the Warden had entered parliament on strictly conservative 
principles. Church and State must be upheld, you know, and those 
radical fellows must be put down. ‘I'd flog ’em: I’d give ’em two 
dozen with the cat, sir, I would,’ cries Mr. Warden Smidgley vi- 
ciously, as he reads some paragraph about the latest of Mr. Odger’s 
deliverances. It was about thirty years ago, I think, that Smidgely’s 
name was something else: he had no partners, no brothers, no ne- 
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phews, no palace at the corner of Bendigo-hill. He was simply 
Barnett Smipe, a little ragged Jew-boy, who sold hundred-bladed pen- 
knives and fine Turkey sponges at the Black-horse Cellar in Picca- 
dilly, a booking-office of great celebrity in the old coaching days. 

Gold, gold, gold—minted, and hammered, and chased, and forged 

into links, and twisted into thread-gold, stamped in all kinds of 
effigies from good Queen Bess’s to bloody Mary’s, from King Solo- 
mon’s to the Commune’s—fills Plutus-lane and Eldorado-alley to the 
very chin. The two narrow threads of pathway—it would be a libel 
to call them thoroughfares— might be paved with gold, the bricks 
might be ingots of the precious metals; the air is thick and heavy 
with auriferous odours. Within a stone’s-throw is Isaac-of-York- 
street, full, from end to end, of banking houses ; Medici-court, Jack- 
the-Painter’s-alley, Swing-yard, Erostatratus-lane (great places for 
insurance companies), are all close by. Whatever is not gold is 
paper; and paper is surely as good as gold and a great deal better 
when it means faith and strong belief; when it means all the pride, 
folly, vanity, ambition, luxury, and profligacy of man ; when it means 
credit. Paper stamped and paper unstamped; bills, promissory notes, 
cheques, policies, deeds, warranties, certificates, scrips, coupons, 
bonds, debentures :—if all the paper representing, or convertible, or 
passing current, or telling huge lies to simulate money, which lies 
on the leathern-covered boardroom tables or the mahogany desks of 
Plutus-lane, or which lingers in the cashboxes and escritoire drawers 
‘and iron-proof safes of Eldorado-alley, was torn up, flung out of the 
counting-room windows, and scattered to the wind, to be played with 
as it listed by that chartered libertine, you would think there was a 
snow-storm in Plutus-lane: you might imagine that in Eldorado- 
alley the leaves fell a great deal thicker and a great deal whiter than 
at Vallombrosa. And, perhaps, taking the paper in the place for all 
in all, and for that which ultimately it sometimes proves to be tan- 
gibly worth, no very great harm would come to society if every one 
of these credentials of credit were torn up into infinite shreds and 
pitched into the gutter. 

I said that the district smelt of gold. It does. How could it 
help being thus odoriferous when the Clearing-House of the bankers 
of Imaginary London is within pistol-shot, and when five minutes’ 
easy walking will take you to the Stock Exchange, and to the Bank 
of England, with that wonderful bullion office behind, in Lothbury 
itself. The stockbrokers have their offices by the score in Plutus- 
lane and in the adjacent South-Sea-Bubble-court, Poyars Loan-yard, 
Ephemeral-buildings, Isthmus of Darien-chambers, and Mississippi- 
square. Alderman Boolbeare, my host at Goldheaded Canemakers’ 
Hall—’twas Smidgely, not the alderman, you will remember, who 
gave me the lollipops—is a stockbroker in Plutus-lane, occupying the 
whole ground-floor of Mississippi-chambers : the very same chambers 
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in which Balthazar Claes, the great Belgian speculator, who stood to 
win two million sterling on hops, blew his brains out just before 
John and Daniel Forrester, those noted detectives of the past, arrived 
post-haste from the Mansion House with a warrant for poor Baltha- 
zar’s arrest on a charge of forgery, fraudulent bankruptcy, and burn- 
ing down his country-house with intent to cheat an insurance com- 
pany. Poor Claes! There was a great deal of stuffin him. He 
was a munificent patron of the fine arts (did he not commission 
O’Beesly, R.A., to paint that grand classic picture of Vespasian ex- 
plaining the currency system to Titus ?); he subscribed regularly and 
liberally to the Royal Asylum of St. Anne’s Society, and had the 
best Partagas chicas I ever smoked. We could have better spared 
a better man; but I fear he was a thundering scoundrel, neverthe- 
less. The fair fame of Alderman Boolbeare (Boolbeare, Omnium, and 
Unit) is in no way impaired by his offices being those once occupied 
by the bankrupt Balthazar. Pecunia non olet; so does an honest 
bird take no harm from roosting in the nest of a thievish magpie. 
Boolbeare, Omnium, and Unit are stock and share brokers of the good 
old school. They encourage no delusions; they bolster up no bubbles. 
You must have weighty introductions vouching for your pecuniary 
and social standing, before the firm will do business with you—even 
to selling out the two hundred and odd pounds which your aunt left 
you, and about which you had that bitter quarrel with your uncle. 
Boolbeare, Omnium, and Unit are the brokers to the Avoirdupois Bank, 
and it was they who put the Incas of Ecuador (trebly secured) 
nine-per-cent loan on the market. Need I say more? You know 
Miss Gumstitch ? she is a daily governess, and earns perhaps seven- 
teen shillings a-week by trotting up and down the length and breadth 
of Imaginary London, and teaching for about nine hours in every day 
all the accomplishments, with the usual branches of a thorough Eng- 
lish education, to the junior branches of the middle classes. Well, 
Fanny’s father was a retired colonel in the old East-India Company’s 
service. He took a good many shares in the Avoirdupois Bank — 
one of the most promising financial undertakings of the epoch—a 
great many more shares than he could afford, in fact: since he had 
to pawn his pension to pay the deposit money on his actions. When 
the Avoirdupois Bank went into liquidation, Lieutenant-colonel Gum- 
stitch—I think they had made him a C.B. in consequence of some 
cavalry charge he had headed, getting a bad crack over his own pate 
with the butt-end of a matchlock, somewhere out in Hindostan—went 
into Horsemonger-lane Gaol (he had a country-house at Denmark- 
hill), and subsequently into the Gazette. He was one of the original 
directors of the Avoirdupois, of the affairs of which he never knew 
any more than did the babe unborn, and narrowly escaped being had 
up at the Old Bailey for fraud. I think he died at Ghent, and was 
buried in the fosse commune or pauper’s trench in the cemetery of 
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that picturesque city. His son went to sea in an Australian clipper 
before the mast. His widow—what grand evening parties she used 
to give, to be sure, at Denmark-hill, and what tremendous sums she 
used to spend in Covent-garden for bouquets and flowering plants !— 
is now a deplorable little old woman in a battered bonnet, and with 
her fingers protruding through the apertures in her rusty-black gloves. 
She is one of the most persistent begging-letter writers in London ; 
and a communication from her, enclosing a pawnbroker’s ticket for 
an undergarment made of flannel (adduced as a proof of her destitute 
circumstances), is now before me. There were two girls. Amy, the 
eldest, is in the ballet at the Royal Depravity Theatre. She goes to 
rehearsal in a brougham, with a Dutch pug lolling his tongue out of 
the window. She wears a sealskin jacket, is covered with diamonds, 
and I suppose does pretty well. The other girl, Fanny, is, as I have 
hinted, a ‘ trotting governess.’ She is rather weak about the chest, 
poor thing ; and I do wish she would wear thicker soles to her boots 
in muddy weather. But girls are so thoughtless; and perhaps 
Fanny Gumstitch, a miserable half-starved drudge with her seven- 
teen shillings a-week, cannot afford to buy boots with soles that will 
keep out the wet. 

Meanwhile Plutus-lane and Eldorado-alley are growing wealthier 
than ever, and Boolbeare, Omnium, and Unit are cited more and 
more every day, as the most respectable of respectable men, who 
won’t think of touching a ‘ shaky concern.’ The offices of the Avoir- 
dupois Bank, after the undulating had passed into a liquid form, so- 
lidified again as the Credit Immobilier of Tranistan and Universal 
Euphrates Discount Company, and, architecturally speaking, looks 
more substantial than ever. From an edificial point of view, indeed, 
both Plutus-lane and Eldorado-alley bid fair to rival those equally 
dark and narrow lanes in Genoa the Superb which are full of palaces. 
Fluted Corinthian columns and composite pilasters; enriched friezes 
and cornices ; gates of elaborate bronze-work, panellings of coloured 
marble, gilt letters a yard high, sculptured groups and coats of arms 
over doorways,—these are among the external embellishments of the 
offices and chambers of this very rich place ; while inside are aston- 
ishing vistas of stone staircases, frescoed walls, plate glass, Turkey 
carpets, mahogany and walnut-wood bureaux, and electrotyped ink- 
stands. A club has been opened lately in Eldorado-alley: the Cas- 
siopeia Club, limited to two thousand five hundred members. The 
steward, they say, is worth thousands, and I have heard it whispered 
that the under-butler is a director of more than one company. All 
the waiters have got gold watches; the very page-boys who flit about 
the vestibules wear gold sleeve-buttons. The restaurant is splendid: 
the cook is a cordon bleu, Prince Gorgeinski’s favourite chef, after- 
wards of St. Petersburg, Moscow, the Jockey Club, and the Maison 
Doree at San Francisco. I never dined at the Cassiopeia Club with- 
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out complimenting my entertainer on the exquisite flavour of the 
Roederer carte blanche ; and all I can say of the dry curacoa is, that 
if anybody will send me (carriage paid, and I prefer quarts to pints) 
a case of that pleasant liqueur, I will bind myself not to say anything 
discourteous to the employé of the Parcels Delivery Company regard- 
ing the body or the soul of my benefactor living in an alley. They 
play high, I am told, at the Cassiopeia. Why should they not, being 
all such very rich men? The billiard-table is one of the finest in 
London, and the smoking-room is furnished with more than Oriental 
luxury. I believe that the entrance-money and subscription to the 
Cassiopeia are five-and-twenty per cent in excess of those of the most 
aristocratic Pall-mall clubs ; but, trust me, these prodigious bulls of 
Plutus-lane and Eldorado-alley can well afford the outlay. They 
could buy up Pall-mall—with Waterloo-place to boot, and Carlton- 
house-terrace thrown in as a makeweight—to-morrow, without turn- 
ing a hair. For, look you, they not only possess money, but they 
make it. They have the Philosopher’s Stone, the Secret of the 
Kabala. They have mastered the universal theory, the problem Im- 
measurable Absolute, and have reduced it to practice. Practice 
makes perfect, and perfection is paper; and, ’twixt you and me and 
the post, not only Plutus-lane and Eldorado-alley and their palaces ; 
not only Smidgely’s splendid warehouse and Boolbeare’s lordly of- 
fices ; not only the Avoirdupois Bank and the Cassiopeia Club are 
made of paper, but the entire framework and furnishing of this vision 
are composed of the same unsubstantial material. They are all 
imaginary. Yet ere I quit the place do my olfactory nerves remind 
me that there is something corporeal and genuine about this quarter. 
‘Lor est une chimére,’ sing the gamblers in Robert le Diable. Well, 
money itself—whether in the form of bank paper, stamped paper, or 
even gold and silver duly minted and milled—may, to a certain ex- 
tent, be of a visionary and evanescent nature. A suspicion of this 
deep-lying truth may be one of the causes'which induce the man 
who is worth a million of money to clutch at threepenny-pieces, and 
hide them away in old rags, or in the chinks of chimneys. He can 
scarcely—his deposit notes, bankers’ books, scrip certificates, deeds, 
mortgages, and post-obits notwithstanding—believe that he is the 
actual possessor of a tangible million of pounds sterling. And the 
million, all susceptible of its being handled as it may seem, does very 
often change into dust and ashes; into dry leaves, like the conjuror’s 
sequins in the Eastern tale; into the shadow of the shadow of smoke. 
Who owns the treasures which the Medici heaped together ? Where 
is the money of the Fuggers of Augsburg, the Rothschilds of their 
day ? and, a hundred years hence, where may be all the riches of all 
the Rothschilds themselves? Tumbled all in pieces; reduced to 
mere splinters of rotten timber and muck-heaps of powdered brick- 
bats and flaky plaster, like their old house in the Frankfort Juden- 
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gasse yonder, which fell in lately, burying many poor Jews and 
Jewkins, who had not yet realised their millions, beneath mounds of 
rubbish. And what a marvellous piece of brutal trenchant satire is 
that of the French romancist in the Wandering Jew, when all the 
treasures gathered together during so many generations, till they 
form a peculium of well-nigh incalculable magnitude—all these mil- 
lions, or milliards rather, represented by a bundle of papers in a 
casket, are set on fire and burned, and no living soul, Jew or Gen- 
tile or Jesuit, is a centime the better for the accumulated hoard ! 
Let us be thankful, then, in the midst of this mirage of papyrus, 
more or less perishable and combustible, there is one thing sensible 
and real. I allude to the constant smell of butchers’ meat under- 
going a roasting or broiling process manifest at any time between 
noon and sunset, and on all days of the week except Sunday, in Plu- 
tus-lane, Eldorado-alley, and the surrounding neighbourhood. At 
all events there is nothing chimerical about chops; nor are ribs of 
beef or legs of mutton dreams, save to paupers, or shipwrecked 
sailors cast away on desert islands. They seem to be always eating 
and drinking on the shores of Pactolus. Shares cannot be subscribed 
for without the consumption of brandy-and-soda ; dividends are best 
drawn with the assistance of a hot luncheon; and as for the trans- 
actions of joint-stock companies limited, what would a board meet- 
ing be without sherry and biscuits? The Avoirdupois Bank gave 
its directors chicken and ham-sandwiches, with the choicest Madeira ; 
and there are certain hours of the day when, if you are a ‘ city man’ 
properly introduced in upper city circles, and if you look in at the 
offices of the Credit Immobilier of Tranistan, you may always make 
sure of being regaled with Strasburg pie and Chambertin. I infer 
that the business of dealing with other people’s money is in the 
main an exhaustive operation, physically as well as morally, and 
that without the recuperative agency of chops and sherry—with oc- 
casional bowls of turtle and ox-tail from the not far-distant Birch’s 
—it would be impossible to repair the constant waste of the tissues 
which is going on. For this reason, then, it is, I suppose, that the 
bureaucracy of Plutus-lane and Eldorado-alley comprises so many 
victualling offices. Were a vulgar play upon words permisisble, the 
name of Plutus-lane might be changed with advantage to ‘ Grub- 
street.’ The Cassiopeia Club entertains, every-day, its hundreds 
of lunchers and diners ; you are continually meeting waiters bearing 
trays of shining-dish-covered viands on the office staircases, and the 
neighbouring courts are full of restaurants, taverns, and refreshment- 
bars, where the juiciest of chops, the tenderest of steaks, the meali- 
est of potatoes, and the most sparkling of pale ales, can always be 
obtained. It is obviously imperatively necessary to repair the tissues. 











A ST. VALENTINE’S EVE 


‘Uncte Rosert, uncle Robert, may we come in ?’ 

As I answer in the affirmative to the gleeful childish treble which 
asks the above question, the door opens, and in rush three of my 
youngest brother’s little ones, who know full-well that uncle Robert’s 
sanctum is open to them during that one happy time which Long- 
fellow has so aptly called the children’s hour. 

‘Uncle Robert, here’s cousin Ellen! You have not seen cousin 
Ellen ; she has only just come. Papa said we were to bring her to 
you.’ 

‘Come in, Ellen, and give me a kiss, if you are not too smart a 
young lady to kiss your old uncle, and if these reprobates will let 
you.’ 

Good gracious, what a likeness! As the tall fair girl, in all the 
glory of her twenty summers, comes in and bends her graceful head 
to kiss my forehead, the memory of a day gone by breaks from the 
inner recesses of my mind, and pours with mighty force over every 
fibre of myself; and I put away the little arms and faces which have 
twined themselves about me, and rise from my chair to look at her 
more closely. 

The same delicate features; the same slim form rounded into 
early womanhood, and rich in shapely outline; the same bright eyes, 
now roguishly merry, now softly loving; the same luxurious hair 
raised high off the forehead, and falling in wavy ringlets over the 
shoulders. As she stands before the fire and blushes under my 
curious gaze, I seem to see before me her mother, not herself. 

‘Uncle Robert, you must come and draw; it is St. Valentine’s 
eve, and we must all draw.’ 

‘Ees, uncle Lobert, pease come. Why oo blow oo nose, uncle 
Lobert ; 00 not get a cold ?’ 

‘No, Dolly, I not got a cold; but you toddle away downstairs, all 
of you; and I'll come directly.’ 

‘Oo got to manage the dawing.’ 

‘Yes, I'll manage the drawing ; but be off now, I want to blow 
my nose.’ 

How odd that she should be here on St. Valentine’s eve! How 
her appearance recalls the feeling that I thought was of the past, 
and the day, twenty-three years ago, when her mother was just what 
she is now, to the eyes of others—to mine how far, far different ! 

Szconp Senres, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XIX. II 
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I was twenty-seven. I had known her for three short years ; for 
two of which I had gradually got to look forward to meeting her as 
the one pleasure of my life; and I had begun to build and build and 
build a castle in the air, of which she was to be the beauteous queen. 
They said I was not clever or amusing; I suppose they were right: 
or was it that I was absorbed by my love for her? I knew I was 
not handsome, and I was often called ill-tempered. What had I 
then to build with? I was rich indeed, but I knew that the tawdry 
qualification of wealth would not tempt her, though she was only a 
poor clergyman’s daughter. And I felt that I had no foundation for 
the castle which I was raising in my mind. And yet I hoped. I 
would hope, and I used to ponder with myself in my walks, in my 
lonely moments, and whenever I gave way to thought, over what I 
should say to her, and what might be her answer to me. It is odd 
that in these moments I never contemplated pain. I only looked 
forward to happiness. When I reasoned, indeed, then I saw how 
scant were the grounds I had for hope. And yet it was always hope 
and never fear that filled my mind. The feeling of love grew stronger 
every day through all that bright cold winter, and I made up my 
mind that in the spring I would ask her whether she would give me 
the gift before which all others fade, the hand of her that is loved. 
At the end of January my second brother Arthur came home, and 
glad as I was to see him, I felt, I knew not why, that his coming 
would bring evil to myself. What a good-looking fellow he was! 
As I recall his tall stately figure, his bright happy face, his cleanly- 
cut features, and his eager eye, I wonder how we could have been 
brothers. 

It was a late winter, I remember; and for the first week in 
February there was a hard frost, and we skated on the lake. Ellen 
was fond of skating, and an apt learner. My brother’s experience 
in Canada had made him almost perfect in the difficult art of skat- 
ing gracefully and yet scientifically. Was it to be wondered at that 
he gave Ellen many a lesson, and taught her with judicious care, 
till they two could go swinging down the lake hand-in-hand, to the 
envy and admiration of all who saw them? And was it to be won- 
dered at that their intercourse begun on the ice should be continued 
through the long evenings which we spent together at my grand- 
mother’s house? Love tarries not, he is quick in all he does; and 
but a fortnight had elapsed ere the terrible idea came upon my mind 
that Arthur loved Ellen, and that she cared for him. He had little 
or nothing, poor fellow, except his pay; and I knew that he was 
far too well versed in the trials and difficulties of the world to ask 
another to share the troubles which alone he could scarcely over- 
come. As to him, therefore, I was sure that no direct action of his 
would defeat my object. But was that enough ? If she loved him, 

was not my chance of happiness at an end? And if they both 
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loved each other, should not I best show my love for her by abstain- 
ing from putting her to pain? Ay mi, how I pondered over such 
thoughts as these, now longing to find myself mistaken, now en- 
couraging the old, old hopes, and now sure that my last suspicion 
was right ! 

The days sped on in merriment and glee. The old hall was full, 
chiefly of young people ; for my grandmother, cynic and growler as 
she pretended to be, and notwithstanding the contempt she feigned 
for the amusements of the young, delighted in nothing more —I 
know it now that I am old—than in seeing others, especially boys 
and girls, happy ; and took delight in nothing so much as the revels 
which she set up on all and every anniversary. February came, and 
we were to keep the old custom, never omitted in our family, of 
observing St. Valentine’s day. The custom was, that on St. Valen- 
tin’s eve the unmarried men and maidens drew lots for each other, 
and those that were drawn together were to be valentines on that 
evening and through the next day. ' They were to dance together, 
sit together at dinner, walk together, and see as much as possible 
of each other. To keep them company, the uncles and aunts, and 
fathers and mothers did the same, the only exception being my 
grandmother, who utterly refused to draw lots, and smiled grimly 
when we said that it was because she thought no one good enough 
for her. 

I can look back now on the varied pleasure with which each 
succeeding year I used to anticipate the coming of Valentine’s day: 
at first, as a child, merely for the sake of the flare-up and bonbons ; 
afterwards, in early boyhood, with considerable interest as to who 
might be my valentine; and lastly, in the year I refer to, with an 
absorbing eagerness and hope that my lot might be linked for that 
day, as for ever, with that of her I loved. This hope, as I have 
said, grew less and less as the day approached — the day on which 
I had made up my mind to ask Ellen to be mine; but still I would 
not cast it out, though bitterly gnawing at my heart was the fear 
to which it was antagonistic. Till that fear was proved to be founded, 
I determined I would trust on and love on. It was the 12th of 
February ; the men had not come in from skating, the girls had 
mostly gone to their rooms before dinner. I was tired and out of 
spirits, and I went quietly into the library to read. I opened the 
door noislessly, and saw Ellen standing before the fire looking at 
something intently. Though I could only see her profile, there was 
no mistaking its expression. Her heart was pouring forth from her 
eyes, and flooding the senseless thing that was in her hand. She 
heard me not as I walked up to her, and saw that it was a minia- 
ture of Arthur which my grandmother had lately had painted. I 
did not say anything, and I contrived to get back to the door again 
before I allowed her to be aware of my presence. 
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‘ Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others.’ 


When, years afterwards, I first read those lines, how well I knew the 
sadness of their force ! 

That night, for many a weary hour, I pondered long and painfully, 
and it was not till the chill gray morning was struggling through the 
shutters of my room that sleep found me determined what to do. 

On the evening of the 13th we were all assembled for the draw- 
ing. It was my grandmother’s idea—I am to this day firmly con- 
vinced, though she pretended strenuously to oppose it—that we 
should all wear powder and lace, and, in the full dress of earlier days, 
spend a merry evening. Very handsome my fair cousins and 
their friends looked. You may say what you will, but powder is 
immensely becoming to a bright young face and good complexion, 
whatever it may be to maturer charms. But among them all there 
was no girl whose beauty approached Ellen’s, and no young man 
nearly so good-looking as Arthur. 

I can see the scene now, —the old hall brilliantly lighted, 
yet almost sombre with its dark panellings; the happy girlish 
faces full of eager excitement; the romping delight of the little 
* ones, whose chattering curiosity could not be appeased; the rich 
dresses of the young men and maidens, in quaint contrast to the dull 
old robes which my grandmother insisted on wearing; the kind 
dear old face of the latter, in pretended contempt of the whole thing, 
but with a twinkle in her eyes which showed how thoroughly, in her 
heart of hearts, she enjoyed the whole ‘tomfoolery, my dear, tom- 
foolery.’ All these are as firmly imprinted on my memory as though 
' they had taken place yesterday. 

As the future head of the family, I superintended the drawing. 
I indeed had little heart for any rejoicing, but I determined to play 
my part bravely, and to show my sorrow to no one. I put the names 
of all the men into the goblet, which was always used for the purpose 
—an old chased silver goblet which had been an heir-loom in the 
family for many generations, and was as much prized as the King of 
Thule’s cup. This I took round and offered to all the girls in turn. 
A shrewd observer might have seen that my left hand was kept care- 
fully closed, and if any one had counted, he would have found that 
the lots in the goblet were too few by one. Ellen was midway among 
those that drew. When she had drawn, I said, ‘ Stop, I don’t think 
that is a right ticket ; let me look at the outside.’ She handed it 
to me unsuspiciously; I looked at it and gave it back. Need I say, 
that when she opened it she found thereon Arthur’s name? I had 
the curiosity to watch the course of the ticket which she had really 
drawn: it bore my name. 

Bitterly painful as it was, I could not help watching Ellen’s face 
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as she opened her ticket, and marking with sad satisfaction the 
sudden flush of pleasure which lit up her cheeks as she read, and 
the timid bashful way in which she turned to claim her valentine. 

Arthur was fidgety and ill at ease. Somehow neither Ellen 
nor he seemed happy that evening. It was the merriest St. Valen- 
tine’s eve, we were told, that had been for long. Except those two, 
every one was in boisterous spirits. For myself, I contrived to be so 
gay and light-hearted that people were amazed, and my grandmother 
asked what had come to me. My valentine, a pretty little cousin 
of scarce sixteen, was accused of having bewitched me, and I had 
to break many a lance in my own and her behalf. Strange, too, that 
as the evening progressed, I did not feel unhappy. There seemed 
to be a reaction in my mind, and I was really, as well as apparently, 
full of glee. But Arthur and Ellen were decidedly monosyllabic. 
He seemed not to know what to say, and she to be ignorant how to 
help him. A casual observer would have said they had pain, not 
pleasure, in the society of each other. I thought I knew better, and 
I could detect furtive glances of each when the other was not look- 
ing, which betrayed a state of things different from that which was 
on the surface, and showed me that my stratagem would succeed. 

And so the evening passed in music and dancing and fun. Next 
morning I had a long talk with Arthur, which I shall not describe. 
I never mentioned Ellen’s name, but we spoke much about financial 
affairs, the duty of an elder brother, and transfer of stock. The only 
words I actually remember were Arthur’s last as he left my room. 
‘ God bless you, Bob; you don’t know the difference it may make 
to me.’ 

I behaved atrociously, and cut my valentine all that morning, 
and spent the best part of the day in writing business letters to my 
lawyer. The world is full of coincidences. In the evening, before 
dinner, I wanted a book, and again opened the library-door noise- 
lessly, and again I saw Ellen standing before the fire. I could not 
see her face. But I could see her attitude, and that was enough. 
Her head was raised—not as last night, bowed—and I knew that 
she was looking at something with all the intensity of a deep and 
mighty love. That something was not Arthur’s miniature, but— 
himself. 


‘Uncle Lobert, uncle Lobert, pease 00 come at once; we all 
waiting for 00.’ : 


C. BOYLE. 
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BY M. LAING MEASON 


CHAPTER I, THE Loss. 


JupGinG from the many letters and leading articles which have lately 
appeared in the papers on the subject of our Metropolitan Police, it 
would seem that the public is not altogether content with the present 
organisation of that force, and more particularly with that portion of 
it whose duty it is to find out crime and criminals, which would 
otherwise be hidden and screened from justice. Now I am old 
enough to remember how, when during the Crimean war the utter 
disorganisation of the administrative portions of our army caused 
so much indignation throughout the country, great good was 
effected by comparing the working of our system with that of the 
French, and that those incomprehensible people called ‘the au- 
thorities’ were by degrees brought to adopt very much of what was 
good in the military organisation of our neighbours. With this 
‘intention, and for the same purpose, I propose to give my own 
recent experiences with two detectives, the one English and the other 
French, and leave my readers to draw their conclusions between the 
practical working of the two systems. 

Not long ago, a foreign firm in London asked me to assist them 
in recovering some bonds, the loss of which would have embarrassed 
them very much. The circumstances under which these documents 
had been taken from them were very peculiar, so much so that they 
could hardly move in the affair themselves without injuring the 
credit of their house. The son of the senior partner, a young man 
about twenty-five years of age, was employed by the firm, and acted 
as a sort of confidential clerk, or secretary, to his father. The 
junior partner was often obliged to be on the Continent for several 
weeks together; and as the senior had very delicate health, and often 
absented himself from office for a day or two on that account, he 
had given, with the full consent of his partner, his son power to sign 
for the firm ‘ by procuration’ as it is called. The son had, as was 
only found out when too late, been gradually falling into bad habits, 
and, unknown to his father, used to bet upon races and otherwise 
do much that he had been far wiser to have left alone. Latterly 
his creditors had been pressing him very hard. He had some over- 
due acceptances, which the holder threatened to tell his father of if 
they were not taken up. He also owed money to tradesmen, and 
had even more discreditable liabilities which he would not for the 
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world his father should know of. For some time past he had used 
his power of signing for the firm to sign cheques for sums of 101. 
or Z01. whenever he wanted money. His father had been unwell, 
the junior partner was to be absent for some weeks, and the cheque- 
book, as well as the banker’s pass-book, were left in his hands. At 
last he had got so deep in the mire of debt and difficulty, that there 
were but two roads open for him—the one to make a clean breast of 
it, tell his father all he had done, and ask him to pay his debts ; 
the other, to leave London and Europe, and to go to America. In 
an evil hour he chose the latter; but before doing so, drew out by 
cheque from the bank nearly the whole balance then to the credit 
of the firm. Fortunately this was only a few hundred pounds, as 
several large acceptances had fallen due a short time before. But 
in addition to this money he took with him bonds to a large 
amount, which represented the greater part of the capital of the 
firm. These, being shares on foreign companies, were payable ‘to 
bearer,’ and therefore it was surmised that he must have pledged them. 
He had been traced to Paris, and from there to Havre, where he 
had embarked for America. I mention these various circumstances 
to show how it was that the firm itself could not act openly in the 
matter without injuring very greatly their credit in the commercial 
world, and why it was they requested me to find out if possible 
whether these stolen bonds were pledged; if so, where, for what 
amount, and to redeem them as cheaply and as quickly as was pos- 
sible. 

A clue—a very slight one, it is true, but still a clue—was given 
me as to where to begin my inquiry. Nearly all the cheques which 
the young man had drawn without authority in so doing had been 
traced to the bank where a very notorious money -lender kept his 
account. This individual had the very worst of characters, having, 
as was well known, been some years ago mixed up with the robbery 
of a well-known bank in London—not indeed as principal in the work, 
but as instigator, receiver of the plunder—and having profited by the 
plunder very much more than the chief actor in the affair. But the 
accusation could never be proved against him, and the consequence 
was that he was a free man, whereas the clerk who had perpetrated 
the fraud had been for some years in penal servitude. 


CuaptTer II. 


THE WRONG SCENT. 


THE object of the firm that employed me to recover these bonds 
for them was twofold. In the first place, they wanted to get the 
documents back, but to get them back without creating any scandal 
or any talk. It was almost of as vital importance for their credit 
that the conduct of the senior partnef’s son should not be known, as 
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it was that the missing property should be found. This was the 
reason why they did not wish to appear in the matter themselves. - 
I was to act as if the bonds had been mine. They did not expect 
me to do any detective work myself, but merely to employ the proper 
persons for the work, and direct, under private instructions from 
them, the search. Funds almost to any amount were placed at my 
disposal. Any expense that I should deem necessary to incur would 
be met at once. All I had to do was to find out where the bonds 
were, for what amount the senior partner’s son had pledged them, 
and to recover them for as little as I could, but in any case to re- 
cover them. But under no circumstances whatever was the young 
man who had perpetrated the fraud to be followed to America, nor 
was his name nor that of the firm to be brought forward. 

By the very simple process of going to Havre and inquiring at 
the American steam-packet office, I found out that the absconding 
man had paid for his passage in Bank of England notes. Of these 
notes about half were traced as coming from the money-lender of 
whom I have spoken; the other half were traced as coming from 
an individual in Paris who followed a like occupation, and who, 
upon inquiry, I found bore a very similar reputation. I farther suc- 
ceeded in finding out that between scoundrel number one in Lon- 
don —to whom I shall give the name of Mr. Nual—and scoundrel 
number two in Paris—whom I shall call Monsieur Treves— there 
existed occasionally business relations. But whether the money 
furnished by these worthies had been given for the bonds, in whose 
hands those documents now were, and how I was to recover them, 
and yet keep the whole affair quiet, was more than I could see my 
way to; and in my difficulty, as a matter of course, I applied to 
Scotland-yard, and got one of the best officers of the detective force 
put under my orders. 

It was the first — and I hope it will be the last — time that I 
ever had anything to do with conducting a criminal affair. But 
notwithstanding my inexperience, I could see at once that the man 
sent me by the London police, although recommended specially for 
the work, would never carry out the business. He was an honest 
upright fellow as ever breathed, and would, I have no doubt, have 
braved any amount of danger in order to carry out a point of duty. 
Had I sent him on the track of any one who had absconded to Ame- 
rica, and had furnished him with the name and photograph of the in- 
dividual, I have no doubt that he would have brought the culprit 
back with him. But when asked for an opinion as to where he 
thought the stolen bonds were, or even, after having got a clue to 
the person who probably had them, he was asked what would be 
the best means of recovering them, he seemed quite at a loss what 
to do or what to advise. Then again, like the rest of his brother 
detectives from Scotland-yard—at least all those that I saw— he 
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was the policeman all over. Although dressed in plain clothes, 
there could be no doubt whatever as to what his calling was. His 
favourite costume was a black billycock hat, a dark cut-away coat, 
and drab trousers ; but he might just as well have worn a helmet, 
a blue tunic, and a leather belt round his waist. More than once 
as we went along the streets I heard cabmen, roughs, and others 
say to each other, ‘There goes Sergeant Henry: who is he going 
to nab?’ And when, upon one occasion — having previously pro- 
cured him a suit of fashionable clothes—I sent him with a letter 
of introduction to the man we suspected, stating that he was a 
Yorkshire gentleman wishing to discount a bill, Mr. Nual knew him 
at once, and ordered him out of his office. In a word, it seemed 
impossible to make any use of him in the way I required, owing to 
his appearance being so perfectly well known in London. Had he 
been able to go to any one and say, ‘I am Detective Henry, and I 
want you to tell me so and so,’ he might have been of considerable 
service to me; but to conduct a delicate inquiry of the kind I had 
in hand he was of no use whatever, and was, in fact, only a hin- 
drance to me. I would have trusted him with untold gold; but 
as a detective to find out what I wanted to know, I would rather 
have paid him to keep away. 


CuapteR III. 
THE RIGHT SCENT. 


AFTER beating about the bush for some ten days in London, it 
struck me that I might just as well try the other end of the wood, 
and see whether I could not find my game with less trouble in 
Paris. Part of the notes which the young man had paid away at 
Havre had been traced to M. Treves, the money-lender in that city; 
and as it seemed hopeless to persevere on this side of the Channel, 
I thought I might as well see what could be done on the other ; 
and the morning after my arrival in the capital of France I 
went to the Rue de Jerusalem, and sent up my card, asking as 
a particular favour to be allowed an interview with the chief of 
police. 

I was not kept waiting more than ten minutes before I was 
ushered up to the sanctum of the man who has such power in Paris. 
I at once told him, although without giving names, that my busi- 
ness was to recover certain bonds that had been stolen. He asked 
me if I suspected any one in particular. I said I did, and told him 
the name and address of M. Treves. He asked me if I would like 
to know what sort of character the man bore. I replied that I 
would like very much to do so, although I had heard already but 
too much of him. He then wrote the name down on a piece of 
paper, spoke through a tube to some one in a room below, and put 
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the paper in a sort of small lift which was in the wall by his side. 
We went on talking upon various matters for about five minutes, 
when a sound was heard through the speaking-pipe. The chief 
then opened the lift, took from it a slip of paper, and read out the 
few words which were written as the character of M. Treves: 

‘A money lender. 

‘ Has dealings with young men of good family. 

‘ Usurious in the extreme. 

‘Suspected of receiving stolen bank-notes from England. 

‘Never been brought to justice. 

‘A character tarnished in many ways. 

‘ Has been twice bankrupt.’ 

‘Now,’ continued the chief of police, ‘I know that you other 
Englishmen like to take everything by storm. If you attempt to 
do this in Paris, you will never gain your ends. You don’t know 
in London what the word detective (police secréte) means, although 
none of your novels or plays are complete without one or more of 
that occupation amongst its characters. You had better not be seen 
speaking to any of my people here; but give me your address, and 
one of my best men’ (he called them employés) ‘shall call at your 
hotel to-night. Leave the matter to him, tell him all you know, 
and if the matter can be sifted, depend upon it he will do so. We 
haye,’ he continued, ‘in France, three branches of secret police— 
namely, the political, the criminal, and the civil. Your affair comes 
under the latter category, and I will send you an individual who will 
be useful to you in France, and much more useful than any of your 
‘* policeman’s detective’ in London, even if you take him there with 
you.’ 

The chief was evidently too polite to cast ridicule upon any- 
thing English before me, but from his manner, more than from his 
actual words, I could see that he did not hold our secret police in 
very great estimation. 


Cuapter IV. 
STILL SEEKING. 


Tuat evening, as I sat in the court of the Grand Hotel, drinking 
my after-dinner demie-tasse, and smoking my after-dinner cigar, the 
card of ‘ Monsieur Bergnet’ was brought me by the waiter, who said 
that a stranger wished to see the gentleman occupying room num- 
ber 207, which was certainly myself. The card was speedily fol- 
lowed by the owner thereof, who in a half-whisper told me he had 
come to see me on the part of ‘Monsieur le Chef. At first I felt 
syre M. Bergnet was a head clerk, or chief of some department in 
the Rue de Jérusalem, but he quickly undeceived me. He was, as 
he said, a member of the secret police in the civil department, in 
other words a detective. But anything more utterly unlike our 
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English conventional notion of a detective it would be impossible 
to imagine. He was a bright dapper little fellow of I should say 
about fifty years of age; well dressed in a close-fitting frock-coat, 
with a hat that must have come from a fashionable maker, good 
boots, well-gloved hands, a morsel of red ribbon at his button-hole, 
and altogether looking like a French military man in plain clothes, 
or the head clerk in a prosperous bank. My first thoughts were to 
‘ contrast him with the big, honest-faced, heavy-looking, billycock- 
hat and policeman’s-boots-wearing men I had seen at Scotland-yard. 
Monsieur Bergnet accepted a cup of coffee and a cigar which I offered 
him, and when I put the question to him whether his calling was 
likely to be known by the frequenters of the Grand Hotel, he 
laughed heartily. ‘ Not only,’ he said, ‘in the Grand Hotel, but if 
anywhere in Paris my occupation was known, I should be no longer 
worth retaining under Monsieur le Chef. I have been in England,’ 
he continued, ‘and have seen in Scotland-yard your detectives. 
Ce sont de braves gens, but ils ne connaissent pas leur métier—they 
are not up to their work. Your authorities make a great mistake. 
They unite the person who has to detect crime with the individual 
who has to arrest the criminal; with us it is quite different. I have 
been twenty-five years an employé in the Rue de Jérusalem, but I 
never arrested a man in my life. That is the work of the sergents 
de ville, either in uniform or plain clothes. Your detectives are 
nothing more than sergents de ville in plain clothes. Why, as they 
walk along the streets les gamins de Londres call out, ‘‘ There goes 
Sergeant Smith, that is Sergeant Jones.” And now, monsieur, let 
me hear in what way I can be of any service to you. Only before 
you begin, let me beg of you to tell me everything—any family diffi- 
culty, any scandal to be avoided, or whatever else may seem a 
stumbling-block in your road. On those conditions I may be able 
to assist you. But if you keep back anything from me, it is probable 
that I may injure instead of forwarding your interests.’ 

Our coffee finished, we strolled out, and whilst we were walk- 
ing up and down the Boulevards des Capucins, I told him the 
whole story from first to last, of which the reader has already had 
an outline. He seemed to take in the whole affair at once, and to 
recollect the most trivial details respecting it. He told me that he 
knew something of both Mr. Nual and Monsieur Treves, having 
had more than once to ‘look up’ the latter in the way of business. 
In the work to be done he seemed to determine at once what was 
the best line of action. Of this mention will be made presently. 
One of his plans involved a change of costume and disguise, upon 
which I remarked that rogues who were ever on the alert would 
be pretty sure to discover any attempt made by the same individual 
to disguise himself in more than one character. Upon this 
Monsieur Bergnet laughed—like everything else he did, his laugh 
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was genial, but gentle and inoffensive—and said: ‘ Look here, mon 
cher monsieur, you other Englishmen are fond of betting. I will . 
bet monsieur one hundred francs that within the next forty-eight 
hours, although he has been warned of what I am going to do, I will 
speak to Monsieur four times, and for at least five minutes each 
time, and on every occasion in a different costume. If upon one of 
these occasions monsieur recognises me, then I will forfeit my 
hundred francs.’ 

As a matter of course I smiled at what M. Bergnet said, believ- 
ing at first that he was merely joking, and afterwards that he was 
merely boasting of the faculties he had in his own peculiar line. 
But he insisted upon holding to the bet, and for the purpose of 
pleasing him, not for any other reason, I agreed to stake the amount 
he mentioned. At the door of the Grand Hotel we parted, agreeing 
to meet the following evening and talk over matters. 

After M. Bergnet had left me, I recollected that I wanted to 
purchase a pair of boots, my own being somewhat heavy for the dry 
climate and clean streets of Paris. I therefore walked as far as a 
shop of a shoemaker with whom I had dealt formerly in the Rue de 
Rivoli. It was getting late, and the assistants were commencing 
to put up the shutters. I did not therefore wait to get what I 
wanted, but giving the number of my room at the Grand Hotel, 
asked them to send me half-a-dozen pairs of boots to select from 
next morning, so that I could try them on before dressing. 

The next morning accordingly, before I was out of bed, one of 
those male housemaids who do out the bedrooms of every French 
hotel, knocked at my door and told me that a person from my bottier 
had called with shoes and boots, as directed the day before. I 
jumped up, pulled on my dressing-gown, and admitted the man. 
He was one of those very decidedly French workmen that one only 
sees in Paris; and wore one of those curious blue aprons coming up 
over his chest, that are, I believe, a specialty of the French opera- 
tive shoemaker. On coming into the room he called my attention 
to the hour, half-past nine, as indicated by the timepiece on the 
chimney, remarking that he believed the pendule was slow, but that 
the pendule in hotels never went well. I then proceeded to try on 
the boots, some of which were too large, others too small, and at 
last the bootmaker’s man advised me to have a pair made, and pro- 
ceeded to measure me for them. Altogether he was about twenty 
minutes in the room, during which he stood before me, moved here 
and there, and gave me every opportunity of looking at him side- 
ways, or full in face. When he had finished measuring me, and 
had gathered the various boots and shoes he had brought with him 
into the bag, he startled me by asking me whether I knew a cer- 
tain Monsieur Bergnet ? Before I answered, and before I had the 
slightest glimmering of the truth, the man had pulled off a very 
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natural-looking black wig, as well as an equally natural-looking 
short-cropped beard and moustache, and there stood my friend the 
employé of the police secréte in the civil department. He was 
amused at the amazement depicted on my countenance, but merely 
said, ‘ Au revoir, monsieur; you will admit that I have won one point 
out of four towards gaining the bet.’ Before I could reply he had 
gone. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WAGER. 


Ir may be supposed that I was naturally somewhat out of tem- 
per with myself for having allowed myself to be taken in so soon 
after Bergnet had made the bet with me. I made a very determined 
resolution to look closely at every one that should come near me 
for the next, two days. Not that I wished to win M. Bergnet’s 
money, nor would I have taken it if I had found him out in his dis- 
guise. But still no Englishman likes to get worsted in a wager, 
more particularly when the loss of it indicates that he is not so obser- 
vant as he might be. When the man chambermaid answered my 
bell, Ilooked at him half expecting that it was again M. Bergnet in 
disguise. This, however, only proved to be an idea, for the man 
was the same as had taken my clothes to brush half an hour before. 
But this did not prevent me as I went downstairs from looking at 
every one I met as if he was a police agent trying to hide his real 
character from me. In the vestibule of the hotel I found a young 
man waiting to deliver into my hands an important letter from Lon- 
don, which had been sent under cover to my bankers in Paris, in 
which house the young man was aclerk. I am afraid he must have 
thought me mad, for instead of opening my letter I stared into his 
face, determined to see whether I could by any chance detect any 
likeness to Bergnet. But there was no margin for deception; ‘the 
young man was so thoroughly English in his appearance, and so 
much taller than the detective officer, that I very soon saw the latter 
was not trying again to take me in. However, I wandered forth, 
determined not to be caught again. But I was very soon taught 
that my own mother-wit was as nothing when compared to that of 
my French friend. 

The arrangement between Bergnet and myself was that we were 
to meet after breakfast, say about one P.M., in the open space of the 
Palais Royal, and that whoever arrived first would wait for the other, 
on one of the chairs opposite the Café Vefour. It was getting on 
towards eleven, when the idea struck me that I wouid breakfast at 
the said café, and then with cigar, coffee, and that morning’s Galig- 
nani, would pass away the time until Bergnet should arrive, taking 
in the mean time special care that I should not be deceived again, 
or, at any rate, not so easily as I had been in the morning. 
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The forenoon, as it often is in the month of May in Paris, was 
warm, although not unpleasantly hot, but quite enough so to render 
a breakfast in the open air preferable to eating inside. I therefore 
took up my quarters at one of the outside tables, and while ordering 
my omelette and cutlet of the waiter, a seemingly very old gentleman 
came up and seated himself at the next table to me, calling for a 
demie-tasse, and proceeding to read a copy of the Figaro which he 
had brought with him. 

Although few Englishmen have travelled more on the Continent 
than myself, I have the same objection which distinguishes my coun- 
trymen all over the world towards making newacquaintances. I might 
have sat at my breakfast and the old gentleman might have read his 
Figaro for the whole day without my making any advances towards 
him. Having, however, finished his coffee, and taken out his porte- 
monnaie to pay for it, some two or three pieces of money slipped 
from the old gentleman’s hand, and rolled towards my feet. I 
naturally stooped and helped him to look for them; he thanked me, 
paid the waiter, called for a petit verre, and we naturally com- 
menced talking together. Curiously enough the conversation turned 
upon the facility of detecting persons who wished to disguise them- 
selves; the old gentleman maintaining that as with individuals, so 
with nations, no person could bide his peculiarities, or the peculiar- 
ities‘of his race. ‘ For instance,’ he went on, ‘let a military man 
dress en bourgeois, or a civilian put on a uniform; a Frenchman 
- have his clothes made in London, or an Englishman go to a Parisian 
tailor,—there was no doubt but that men of an ordinary observance 
could easily distinguish what the individual really was. Thus,’ he 
continued, ‘no one could mistake monsieur to be anything but an 
Englishman, and one who has most probably been in military employ- 
ment in his own country. In the same way, I’ (meaning himself) 
‘could not pass for anything except a Frenchman, a fldneur, and 
an unmistakable frequenter of the Boulevards.’ 

He was such a chatty genial old gentleman, that the time passed 
away imperceptibly. We talked about the success of Schneider in 
London ; about the Emperor’s health ; about the French elections, 
and what not. I accepted a pinch of snuff from him, and he tried 
one of my regalia cigars. At last, as the time drew near when 
Bergnet ought to have made his appearance, I began to look at my 
watch, and to glance round to see whether the police agent had 
taken up his quarters on any of the chairs which were then filling 
very fast with the usual after-breakfast coffee-drinking crowd of well- 
dressed middle-class Paris idlers. Seeing I was looking for some 
one, my companion said, ‘Perhaps monsieur is expecting a friend?’ 
‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I made an appointment with a gentleman to meet 
me here about one o’clock, and I am afraid I shall miss him in the 
crowd.’ ‘Perhaps I can assist monsieur,’ said the old gentleman ; 
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‘is monsieur’s friend a short svelt little man? is his name Bergnet? 
because if so, he is at monsieur’s disposition.’ 

With this the old gentleman took off his hat, bringing away 
with it the gray false side and back hair he wore; he straightened 
himself as he sat in his chair, and, behold, Monsieur Bergnet was be- 
fore me. I had actually sat and talked to him for upwards of an 
hour, without having the least idea to whom it was that I was 
speaking. Rather than be beaten again—which I felt certain would 
be the case if I continued to tempt fortune—I at once gave in; paid 
M. Bergnet the five napoleons I had lost, and begged that he 
would subject me to no more humiliation by taking me in again as 
to his appearance and disguise. 


CuHaptTerR VI. 
FOUND. 


THe day following that on which Bergnet had twice deceived me 
by disguising himself, he set to work in earnest to try and recover 
the bonds of which I was in search. When I learnt from him, and, 
indeed, saw with my own eyes, that he called upon M. Treves, the 
French money-lender, as an English gentleman in difficulties who 
wanted to discount a bill, as a young Swiss who wanted employment 
asa clerk, and as a German who had got some English bank-notes 
which he wished to get rid of quietly, as being stolen property ; 
when I saw that in none of these disguises he was found out, I 
began to be less ashamed of myself for having been taken in. Cer- 
tainly, in some matters the old saying in the Crimea, ‘They manage 
these things better in France,’ holds good. How it was brought 
about I never knew (except that I had to pay about 51. for the 
business); but within a week after I put the matter into Bergnet’s 
hands, M. Treves’s only clerk was arrested for complicity of fraud 
in something or other. I don’t think he was guilty, and I am quite 
sure he was not detained very long by the police, for I saw him the 
next day walking along the Boulevards as if enjoying a very agree- 
able holiday. But in the mean time M. Treves engaged a young 
Swiss with flaxen hair as his employé, and that Swiss bore a very 
strong resemblance to my friend Bergnet. The young Swiss clerk 
had a friend who often came to see him at his master’s office, and 
who must have been twin brother to a subordinate agent of the 
police, who was very clever in all blacksmith’s work, and who had 
a curious fancy for taking wax impressions of all the keys that he 
came across. Be that as it may, the Swiss clerk had not been more 
than a week with M. Treves, when I was shown by M. Bergnet a 
copy of the indorsement which certain bonds, contained in the safe 
of the money-lender, bore. This copy so far satisfied me that there 
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remained but one thing to be done, and that was to get hold of the 
originals. M. Bergnet had conducted the affair so very well, that 
I resolved to put myself entirely in his hands, although I doubt very 
much whether at the Guildhall or Bow-street the way that I set to 
work would have been considered quite justifiable. 

Acting therefore under advice, and anxious to get back the bonds 
with as little scandal as possible, I called one forenoon on M. 
Treves, and asked to see that gentleman alone. The Swiss clerk at 
once admitted me to his master, but not before I had noticed that 
in the anteroom there was a person who looked uncommonly like an 
individual I had seen in the Rue de Jérusalem, but who now did not 
wear his uniform. M. Treves, who was a gentlemanly man of about 
fifty, seemed to think I had come upon some business which would 
be profitable to himself, and asked me in the blandest of tones what 
he could do to serve me. I did not beat long about the bush. I 
told him that some two months previously a young man of such a 
name had fied from Europe to America, and that before doing so 
he had pledged with M. Treves certain bonds representing such a 
sum of money. These bonds belonged to such and such a firm in 
London, and they had authorised me to pay 3001. for their recovery. 
That if M. Treves was willing to accept my offer, the little business 
could be got over at once; but that if not, there was a police agent 
outside into whose custody it would be my very disagreeable duty to 
consign him, pending an investigation before the authorities of hav- 
ing received stolen property, knowing it to be such. 

At first the money-lender blustered a good deal, and asked how 
I dare suspect him of any such transaction. I am afraid I did not 
speak the truth. I am afraid I said that letters had been received 
from the young man, confessing where the bonds were that he had 
pledged. But be that as it may, the documents were given up after 
a very short parley, and M. Treves received from me in French 
gold a sum representing 3001. in English sterling coin of the 
realm. 

The Swiss clerk disappeared that evening, and was never seen 
again at M. Treves’ offices. But curiously enough his own clerk 
reappeared the next day, saying that it was all a mistake, and that 
the police had liberated him from custody. M. Bergnet was seen 
the same forenoon to enter Lafitte’s bank, and to.come out button- 
ing his pocket as if there was something more valuable than usual 
therein. For my own part, I can only say that I received the thanks 
of the firm that had employed me, and with those thanks a cheque 
which took three figures to write. And so I suppose everybody was 
satisfied, for even M. Treves received for the bonds nearly 1001. 
more than, as we afterwards found out, he had advanced upon them. 















‘THE TIRED JESTER 


THE West was a tangle of throbbing gold, 

A cloud-skein ravell’d against the blue, 
The fresh wind loosen’d it fold from fold, 

And the jewel of Hesper glitter’d through. 


Only the scimitar rim of the sun 
Flash’d as it sank in a golden mere, 

And the glory of mountain and plain was one, 
In reflected splendour shining clear. 


In a rosy halo the palace stood, 
Many column’d and terraced wide ; 
Behind it the glow of the autumn wood, 
And round it the garden rainbow-dyed. 


Within was revel and riotous glee, 

Wine-born laughter and bubble of song, 
And a reed voice piping shrilly and free, 

A voice out-shrilling the screaming throng. 


‘A bout with the jester!’ it sang—‘ a bout! 
Whose the sword for the peacock feather ? 

Have a care, whipster! Out, sword, out! 
Down go beauty and brains together !’ 


So for a season the mirth ran high, 
So, till its turbulent force was spent ; 
Then forth stole one ‘neath the cooling sky, 
Weary and tottering, worn and bent. 


The jester’s garb of orange-and-red, 
Stain’d with revel and wine, he wore; 
The hood thrown back from the shaven head, 
The face that writhing for laughter bore. 


The wind was rising, the poplars sway’d, 

Athwart the terrace the leaves were blown ; 
‘In a motley mocking my own array’d,’ 

He thought as he dropp’d with a hollow moan. 
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THE TIRED JESTER 


‘O, light of the light of the shining hours !’ 
So in a passionate gust he cried ; 

‘ Life of me, breath of me! Flower of flowers ! 
Heart of my heart! That I had but died ! 


‘0, to have done it—have fallen dead, 
I, but a dog in her proud esteem— 
One mad snatch at her sweet mouth’s red ; 
A rapier thrust—and the rest a dream ! 


‘A dozen swords would have run me through ; 

And then? What, then, but the quicker death ? 
Time would have served me the task to do, 

To shriek, ‘‘I love you!” with ebbing breath. 


‘Coward! I dared not die in her scorn, 
Spurn’d of her feet as of all the rest ; 
Love of the fervour of love is born ; 
What if she read it within my breast ?’ 


A sudden burst of laughter and song 
Startled the dreamer there where he lay, 
Silken gallants were crowding along ; 
‘ Only the jester !’ he heard them say. 


Arrowy words so daintily sped, 

Straight to his shuddering heart they flew, 
The rosy glamour of hope had fled, 

The fool his folly despairing knew. 


The passionate rain and the moaning wind 
Fill’d the night with their own despair ; 
And the sobbing dawn awoke to find 
The jester dead with the dead leaves there. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 





THE FOREST CHASE 


Ar the present moment, when the value of game as an article of 
food is discussed in many quarters, it may be considered useful to 
take a glance at the origin of game preservation and the forest 
chase. Our readers are fully aware that a forest is a large tract of 
land, many miles in extent and circumference, the property of the 
crown, and generally well stocked with timber; the growth of oak 
has been much encouraged on account of supplying the navy. The 
ground is covered with a variety of underwood, furze, fern, and 
other covert, for the breeding and preservation of venison and game. 
Forests are of great antiquity, and their immunities are jealously 
guarded by laws, peculiarly and solely adapted to their preservation ; 
the execution of which is vested in various officers and their sub- 
ordinates, denominated justices in eyre, chief wardens, verderers, 
regarders, foresters, woodwards, agistors, rangers, beadles, and keep- 
ers. -A forest has its foundation under a commission bearing the 
great seal; and when proclaimed through the length and breadth 
of the county in which the land so appropriated lies, ‘that it is a 
forest, and to be governed by the laws of a forest,’ it then becomes 
a forest upon record, and the before-mentioned officers are appointed. 
A forest has its boundaries, its purlieus, its properties, its courts, 
and a variety of other technical regulations ; which are all embodied 
nowadays in the office of Woods and Forests. Originally, England 
possessed sixty-nine forests, of which the New Forest, Sherwood 
Forest — celebrated as the abode of the notorious outlaw Robin 
Hood—Charnwood Forest, Whittlebury Forest, and the Forest of 
Dean, were the principal ones. In all ancient records beasts of 
forest were denominated beasts of venery, and consisted of the hart, 
hind, hare, boar; how many of the two latter have lairs in any 
English forest of the present day our readers need not be informed 
by us. Forest courts, as their name implies, are those held for 
executing the forest laws, the principal of which is the Court of 
the Chief-Justice in Eyre; this is a court of record, and is only 
held once in three years. The Court of Swainmote consists of the 
verderers, who in some patt are the judges, as they receive present- 
ments, and hear evidence, as well as inquire of offences to convict, 
but cannot pass judgment, that power being reserved to the justice- 
seat alone. The Court of Swainmote is only held three times a 
year. The Court of Attachment is a meeting of the verderers held 
once in six weeks, called the forty-days’ court. Forest laws were 
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framed for the protection of vert and venison within the precincts 
of a forest; it is the duty of all subordinate officers to apprehend all 
offenders of every kind, and bring them before the courts for punish- 
ment. The origin of these huge game-preserves was the inordinate 
passion for the chase and field-sports which seems always to have 
prevailed in this country. The Saxons were much attached to the 
chase, but in this respect their Norman successors far surpassed 
them. 

The Conqueror did not, as many suppose, originate forest laws 
in this country, though he seems to have much increased their 
severity. Canute ordained that ifa freeman hunted or coursed a 
royal stag until he panted, he was to be punished by imprisonment 
for a year; if he was a bondman he was to be outlawed, which was 
equivalent to sentencing to death, as in that case this unfortunate 
Nimrod was liable to have every man’s hand turned against him 
with impunity. The severity of these laws defeated their own ends; 
as by and by forests became infested with numbers of these un- 
happy men, who banded together under various chiefs, and levied 
black mail on the surrounding country. Robin Hood and his Merrye 
Men were deer-stealers, and turned into robbers by force of circum- 
stances, over which, as the saying is, they had no control. The 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs promulgated a variety of cruel laws, to 
prevent any of the inferior ranks of their subjects from trespassing 
. on forests in pursuit of game, and encroaching on the amusements 
of the king and nobility, ‘by pursuing and taking game,’ as old 
statutes have it. In Japan, a country just emerging from the thralls 
of the feudal system, almost identical laws have prevailed for ages ; 
every daimio, a title consonant to our earl, and being a feudal chief, 
had it in his power to inflict decapitation upon poachers. Falconry, 
too, has been a favourite sport in that country for ages; and a 
Japanese officer, whom we met while sporting in Japan, gave us to 
understand that every chief had his establishment for hunting, under 
the control of proper officers, bearing similar titles to those used in 
olden times in England, such as grand faleoner, chief huntsman, 
and keeper; indeed, so like are the systems of that country to those 
in vogue in the days of rampant feudality in England, when there 
were only two classes—the oppressors and the oppressed—that, as 
Sir Rutherford Alcock says, it reminded him of the history of the 
times when the barons did pretty much as they liked in this country: 
those good old days, when the motto of most of those proud and 
haughty feudal lords was to ‘grab all—keep, who can.’ 

The inordinate passion which the Anglo-Norman kings enter- 
tained for hunting was the cause of lamentable ills to their subjects: 
ills which survived their cause for centuries, and are not obliterated 
even at this remote period of time ; as forests still remain as monu- 
ments of cruelty and rapine. 
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The ‘ wild waste’ William made in the southern part of Hamp- 
shire, and his forest laws, are a striking effect of the blind infatuation 
which possessed him. Waleran, his huntsman, whose name appears 
in Domesday book, possessed no less than fifteen manors in Wilt- 
shire, eight in Dorsetshire, and many in Hampshire, and his name, 
amongst the list of tenants in capite, appears on the roll of other 
counties. Domesday book also records the names of Croc, Godwin, 
Willielmus, and other wealthy huntsmen. 

The Conqueror made the death of a beast a capital offence, for 
which there was no atonement, but the death of the miserable of- 
fender: this too at a time when the murder of a man could be 
commuted for a moderate fine of about 10/. in our money. Amongst 
other penalties for offences against the forest laws were various 
kinds of mutilation, such as loss of eyes and lopping off of hands 
and feet. Richard I. repealed these Draconian laws. Can it be 
wondered at that, when two of William’s sons and one of his grand- 
sons were killed by uncommon accidents, within the bounds of the 
New Forest, people said it was a visitation of Providence ? William 
Rufus was slain by an arrow, when in the pursuit of deer in that 
very district his father depopulated and ravished for the propaga- 
tion of fere nature. Richard was slain by a pestilent air, supposed 
to have been a ‘ cholera cloud,’ according to modern interpretation. 
His grandson Henry, son of Duke Robert, was caught by his hair 
in a bough, and hung like Absalom. There appears to be some well 
founded doubt, however, that Rufus did fall as alleged ; several early 
historians do not mention the tree the arrow is supposed to have 
glanced off at all. Tradition, it is true, pointed out a tree, formerly 
standing at Canterton, near Stony Cross, as the one; this tree was 
a little to the north of Castle Malwood, and, like the Cadenham oak, 
boasted of a premature vegetation, its buds appearing in the depth 
of winter. About 120 years ago it had become so decayed and 
mutilated, that Lord Delaware, in order to preserve the reputed his- 
torical associations of the spot, erected a triangular stone about five 
feet high, with the following inscription : 

‘Here stood the oak-tree on which an arrow, shot by Sir Walter 
Tyrrell at a stag, glanced and struck King William II., surnamed 
Rufns, on the breast, of which he instantly died, on the 2d day of 
August, inthe year 1100. King William II., surnamed Rufus, being 
slain, as before related, was laid in a cart belonging to one Purkis, 
and drawn from hence to Winchester, and buried in the cathedral 
church of that city. 

‘Anno 1747. In order that an event so memorable might not be 
hereafter unknown, this stone was set up by John, Lord Delaware, 
who had seen the tree growing in this place.’ 

Purkis’s descendants, not many years ago, lived close to the spot 
in a neat cottage, following the trade of their ancestor, that of a 
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charcoal-burner ; and according to the legendary lore of the county- 
side, have never been rich enough to keep a complete team, nor 
poor enough to apply for parish relief, since the event thus com- 
memorated took place. 

The mighty Nimrods who owed homage to the Norman monarch 
were as tyrannically oppressive upon violators of the game laws upon 
their own estates, as their kings were upon trespassers in their 
forests. 

‘In these days,’ says an ancient author, ‘our nobility esteem 
the sports of hunting and hawking as the most honourable employ- 
ment, the most exalted virtues; and to be continually engaged in these 
amusements is, in their opinion, the sum of human happiness. 
They prepare for a hunt with more trouble, anxiety, and cost than 
they would for a battle, and follow the beasts of the forest with a 
greater fury than they would their enemies ; by being constantly en- 
gaged in this barbarous sport, they contract habits of barbarity; lose, 
in a great measure, their feeling and humanity, and become nearly as 
ferocious as the beasts which they pursue. The husbandman is driven, 
together with his innocent flocks and herds, from his fertile fields, 
his meadows, and his pastures, that beasts may roam there in his 
stead. Should one of these potent and merciless sportsmen pass 
your door, place before him in a moment all the refreshment your 
habitation affords, or that can be purchased and borrowed in your 
neighbourhood, that you may not be utterly ruined, or perchance 
accused of treason.’ 

The mitre and the cowl deserted the seclusion of the cloister to 
join in the hue-and-cry. Walterus, archdeacon of Canterbury, who 
was promoted to the see of Rochester in 1147, spent the whole of 
his time in hunting, to the neglect of his ecclesiastical duties. Like 
most sportsmen, he lived to a green old age, and when eighty years 
of age, was as keen as the youngest in the chase. Another episcopal 
Nimrod was. Reginaldus Bryan, translated to the bishopric of Wor- 
cester in 13852. This prelate left a manuscript behind him—which 
is still extant—written to the Bishop of St. David’s, reminding his 
friend of a promise he had made to send him six couple of deer- 
hounds, the best he had ever seen, and which he had been anxiously 
expecting day by day; declaring that his heart languished for their 
arrival. Thus Reginaldus wrote concerning thesé hounds to the 
Bishop of St. David’s: ‘Let them come, then, O reverend father, 
without delay. Let my woods reécho with the music of their cry 
and the cheerful notes of the horn ; and let the walls of my palace 
be decorated with the trophies of the chase.’ These clerical sports- 
men managed to combine business and pleasure, and in the visita- 
tions and progresses they made through their dioceses, such a 
numerous train of hounds, horses, huntsmen, and falconers filled 
their retinue, that the religious houses in which they quartered 
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themselves groaned under the imposition of such a company. In 
the year 1200, the prior and canons of Bridlington, in Yorkshire, 
having remonstrated in vain with the Archdeacon of Richmond 
against his bringing such a motley train of hawks, hounds, and at- 
tendants with him, which, as they declared, ‘ eat more provender in 
an hour than the community did in a week,’ presented a petition to 
Pope Innocent III. begging him to restrain the archdeacon from 
indulging in these—to them—extravagant peregrinations. The 
Pope, in reply, dispatched a bull, enjoining the archbishops, bi- 
shops, archdeacons, deans, and officials of the diocese of York to 
abstain from such shameful and oppressive visitations in future. 
No wonder that the monasteries turned out their Friar Tucks and 
Abbots of St. Mary’s to vie with such notable hunters as emanated 
from the episcopal chair. William de Clowne, who filled the Abbacy 
of St. Mary’s in the sporting county of Leicestershire, and whom, 
we are assured by his biographer, ‘ was the most amiable man that 
ever filled the chair,’ was, in addition to being a good churchman, 
profoundly skilled in the science of venery. He was esteemed the 
most famous and cunning pursuer of the hare in all the kingdom ; 
and so great was his fame, that King Richard II., Prince Edward 
his son, and most of the great barons, gave him annually heavy 
fees in consideration of the instructions he gave them in the art of 
hare-hunting. In order that his kennel might be well supplied 
with a first-rate breed of hounds, this abbot presented a petition 
to King Richard II. to grant him the right of holding a market or 
Yair for buying and selling hounds, so that he might have a large 
field to select from, and acquire in time an unequalled pack. The 
king, knowing how he was wrapt up in the chase, granted him the 
charter required. The Anglo-Saxons, from all we have learned, 
pursued the game on foot; and the wild boar and fierce wolf were 
their noble quarry. The knightly Normans introduced our power- 
ful and fiery assistant, the horse, into the chase; and by his aid 
they were enabled to ride to hounds; and then it was that the stag, 
roebuck, and fox, as well as the boar and wolf, became generally 
hunted. The Tanist or Trista was a favourite mode of killing 
game, and was practised after this manner: A wide and extensive 
plain was sought out, surrounded entirely by a wood, which was 
barricaded on all sides, except certain openings in particular spots 
for the ingress and egress of the game. A mound or eminence 
was raised, if there was no natural knoll in this area, in such a 
situation as to command a view of the game, and give the person a 
chance of discharging his arrow at it. Here the king or baron 
stood; the beasts were then driven into the area, and the dogs 
sent after them ; and such as passed by the ambushed sportsman 
on the knoll could not well escape without a ‘ cloth-yard’ between 
their ribs. Those which attempted to escape through the openings 
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before mentioned were torn down by hounds held behind the barri- 
cades in the slips, by attendants stationed there for the purpose. La- 
dies used to attend these sports in a chair or litter, either carried 
by their suite or a horse—in those days horses were bestridden by 
ladies in the same manner as gentlemen do in the present, and 
upon the self-same saddle. The ‘good Queen Anne,’ wife of Rich- 
ard II., invented the side-saddle; and it is to this Diana that 
ladies are indebted for the privilege of being enabled to accompany 
their fathers, husbands, and brothers upon horseback in a com- 
fortable position. We learn from Chaucer that riding in the chase 
was general in his time ; and there can be little doubt of its recom- 
mending itself rapidly to such ardent sportsmen as our ancestors 
were. John surnamed Lackland inherited all the predilections of 
his line for le sport. From ‘Fine Rolls’ of his reign still extant 
it appears that, in return for grants and seizin of fens, he remitted 
the usual fine, and took hounds, hawks, and horses instead. From 
Edward I.’s ‘Wardrobe Book’ for year twenty-eight of his reign, one 
may infer he was a royal foxhunter ; his pack, though not numerous, 
were expensive, consisting of twelve hounds, and costing 231. 7s. 1d. 
per annum to keep them. Many ancient works were written on 
hunting. In the ‘ Cottonian Manuscripts’ exists a translation from 
Norman-French into English of a book written by one William 
Twice, grand huntsman to Edward II. William of Malmesbury 
asserts that in Edgar’s reign wolves were exterminated, and that 
Lludw-alls, king of Wales, who had to pay a yearly tribute of three 
hundred wolves’ heads, having paid the same for three years, stated 
on the fourth year he could find no more wolves. No doubt, how- 
ever, some must have remained, scattered, few and far between, as, 
from old hunting-songs and various country documents, there were 
wolf-hunts in the fourteenth century. Those who held their land 
by petit sergeantry, had it inserted as a provision of their tenure 
that they should kill wolves in whatever part of the kingdom they 
resided. So late as the sixteenth century Scotland was infested by 
wolves, and it was not until the seventeenth that the last wolf fell 
by the hand of Sir Ewen Cameron, of Locheil, in the wilds of the 
Lochaber mountains. 

Queen Elizabeth may be enumerated amongst the royal patron- 
esses of the chase. Rowland White, in a letter to Sir Robert 
Sidney, dated Sept. 12, 1600, says, ‘ Her Majesty is well, and ex- 
cellently disposed to hunting, for every second day she is on horse- 
back, and continues the sport long.’ At this time her Majesty was 
residing at her palace of Oatlands, and was seventy-seven years of age. 
Her hunting expense amounted annually to 2691. 7s. 5d., and was 
distributed as follows : master of buckhounds, 501. per annum ; two 
sergeants, 40/.; two yeomen prickers, 181]. 5s. ; hounds, and meat 
for the grooms, 131. 6s. 8d.; master of the hart hounds, 131. 6s. 8d.; 
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one sergeant, 11/. 8s. 1d.; grooms, &c. 131. 6s. 8d.; master of 
the harriers fee, 11/1. 6s. ; yeoman’s fee, 6/.; grooms and others, 
791. 1s. 8d.; otter-hounds master’s fee, 181. 6s. 8d. 

The chase, surely, is of ancient date. Homer’s Iliad tells us 
of the death of Hector, and Achilles’ pursuit of him through various 
obstacles. Pope thus beautifully renders it : 


‘ As through the forest, o’er the vale and lawn, 
The well-breathed beagle drives the flying fawn, 
In vain he tries the coverts of the brakes, 

Or deep beneath the trembling thicket shakes, 
The certain hound his various maze pursues,’ 


Asser, the biographer of the great Alfred, tells us with amazement, 
that young Ethelward was taught by his father to read before he 
beeame a pupil of the huntsman and acquired a knowledge of the 
noble art of venery. Hercules, Ninus, Cyrus, Romulus, Tamerlane 
or Timour, William the Conqueror, Henry IV. of France, all were 
ardent followers of the chase. In old times a gentleman was known 
by his hawk, his hound, and his horse; and ladies are represented 
on old tapestries almost always with a hawk on the wrist. Robert 
Bruce’s wife, when Edward I.’s prisoner in 1304, ‘ had three men, 
three women servants, three greyhounds, plenty of game and fish, 
and the fayrest house in the manor.’ In the old.‘ Romance of 
Sir Eglamore,’ a princess tells the knight, 

‘Syr, if you be on huntynge founde 

I shall you gyve a good greyhounde, 

That is dunne as a doo: 
For as I am trewe gentelwoman, 


There was never deer that he at ran 
That might escape him fro.’ 


Montfaucon quotes a manuscript of Froissart containing a view of 
Isabella’s entrance into Paris in 1324; a hound is by her side, 
with a flag covered with fleur de lys about his neck. In the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, as we have before shown, forest laws were 
very stringent and cruel upon the lower orders, and the price of a 
greyhound and hawk was the same as that of a bondman. Many 
relics of these laws remain, and also of the chase, not the least 
curious of which is that a stirrup of antique make, supposed to be 
that of William Rufus, is the badge the presiding judge wears when 
on the justice-seat in the Forest Courts. Sir Walter Scott thus 
describes it, and gives us an inkling of a bit of forest law, in his 
piece of the ‘ Poacher:’ 

‘For if such hut, our forests say, 

Rise in the progress of one night and day, 


Though placed where still the Conqueror’s hosts o’erawe, 
And his son’s stirrup shines the badge of law.’ 


To forests and the forest chase we owe our present numerous hunt- 
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ing establishments, and the vast amount of employment they give; 
and the money thus circulated in various counties, which would 
otherwise lie dormant, does a deal of good, not to speak of the 
good-fellowship engendered between all classes from meeting at the 
covert-side. Forests themselves, we opine, are useless, except for 
growing timber for the Navy, of which, in these days of ironclads, 
we want little ; and it is more than probable that, in a few short 
years, forests will be divided into plots for building eligible villa 
residences upon. 

True it is that some of the rarer fauna still find a refuge from 
the ruthless attacks of gamekeepers in the dense coverts of our few 
remaining forests. Formerly it was the custom to kill golden eagles, 
and to stuff or throw them away at the option of the slayer. We 
are glad to notice that an enterprising firm of lamp manufacturers 
(Messrs. Williams and Bach, of New Bond-street) have most in- 
geniously adapted not only eagles, but many other birds and animals, 
as supporters oflamps. This ‘newest thing out,’ we are informed, 
was suggested by a noble countess ; and certainly the result is at 
once both novel and picturesque. Every lover of nature may now 
gratify his or her own peculiar taste in birds and animals, and can 
place upon the table a specimen chosen from the feathered or furred 
tribe. We can fancy the real delight of a veteran fox-hunter in 
sipping his claret while gazing upon the vulpine support of a lamp 


constructed out of a fox which had given ‘the hardest run, sir, I 
ever had in my life ;’ and the pleasure of a lady who adopts this 
beautiful idea for utilising her favourite bird, thus rescuing it from 
the glass-case and the shelf. 





GOOD FORM 


Tue demeanour and conduct which the ‘golden youth’ of the period 
call good form was known to their fathers as bad manners. In- 
dulged in by former generations, it would have led to an early burn- 
ing of gunpowder on Wormwood Scrubs or Wimbledon Common, 
or the crossing of small swords behind Montagu House. On the 
Continent, and in America, at the present day, the professor of 
good form might meet with a ‘ cut direct’ of unpleasant sharpness. 
It is easy to stigmatise duelling as barbarous and illogical. It is a 
practice that has been grossly misused; but it has made, and still 
makes, people act—outwardly at least—like gentlemen. 

So far as this writer has been able to ascertain, good form is 
an expression borrowed from the Turf. A horse is said to be in 
‘ good form’ when he is bright, handsome, strong, in perfect health 
and training, ready and willing to do his best in the work before 
him. And in this sense it is applied to an oarsman, a cricketer, 
or an athlete. A billiard-player is also said to be in good form 
when he plays with nerve and judgment, and his strokes are neat. 
But the good form which is the subject of these remarks demands 
no such qualities, rather the exclusion of them. To be in good 
form the golden youth must be, or pretend to be, 

1. Very selfish ; 

2. Very stupid ; 

8. Very awkward ; 

4. Very intolerant. 

A leading rule, which we must never forget, is that everything 
is a bore, and that every one who appears to enjoy himself, or who 
contributes to the enjoyment of others, is a cad. To be a cad is 
simply not to be in good form; just as to be a Gentile is not to be 
a Jew. In good-form phraseology, there are harmless cads and howl- 
ing cads—the latter includes the class known as ‘funny men.’ It 
is bad form to be funny. 

When you are invited to a ball, it is good form to decline to 
dance. When you are bidden to a croquet party, it is good form not 
to join the game. ‘To stand aloof from what others are doing, and 
wish you to do, evinces a tone of superiority. Look on with a smile 
of languid pity tinged with contempt, and you are in good form. 

Should it suit the purposes of the professor of good form to dance, 
it is understood that the room is for the especial use*of himself and 
his partner. So long as he does not do her any damage, he may 
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inflict as much injury and inconvenience as he likes on others. It 
is only foreign cads who go steadily round and round a ballroom when 
they waltz, and who apologise when they tread on a lady’s dress, or 
kick a fellow-man. The same thing at supper; crush, struggle, 
push, take what is intended for some one else, but—per fas aut nefas 
—get your partner what she wants, and let other folks and their 
partners go without. Every man whom you do not know is ipso 
facto a cad, and there is no necessity to be polite to ladies unless 
you are actually dancing or talking to them. 

In repose, it is good form to assume an expression of counten- 
ance as closely resembling that of an idiot as possible. The lower 
jaw is dropped and slightly protruded, and a fish-like vacuous look 
thrown into the eye. One elbow at least should be stuck out so as 
to be in the way, and one leg bent, so as to give the idea that it is 
broken. The manner in which his trousers fall over this limb ap- 
pears to afford the professor great satisfaction. He will contem- 
plate it for an hour at a time; but the artistic mind, skilled in the 
composition of drapery and loyal to the throne, is filled with anxiety 
and: grief at the bare possibility of this object thinking it proper to 
appear before her Majesty in the court-dress of civil life. 

At a dinner-varty good form opens its mouth to eat and drink, 
_and is chiefly eloquent in denouncing the thing as ‘an awful bore,’ 
as it goes to its club to drink a b.-and-s. in silence with its par- 
ticular friend. Now a French duke, on entering the smoking-room 
of the Jockey Club, or an English bagman, on entering the ‘com- 
mercial’ of the Cat and Bagpipes, will always salute the company 
assembled in those places. The foreign duke will raise his hat, and 
slightly drop his eyelids; the bagman will say ‘Gentleman all!’ in 
a more familiar manner. Both mean to be polite. Good form will 
hardly go so far as to say that the duke is a cad, but he would cer- 
tainly blackball any one of his own countrymen who presumed to 
follow his grace’s example. ‘Fellow bowed to a lot of fellows he 
didn’t know, don’t you see? Couldn’t have him here,’ would be the 
verdict. 

At the theatre good form takes his place in the middle of the 
stalls, and comes in late. He treads on men’s feet, and crushes 
past ladies’ dresses with an air of ‘Confound you! what business have 
you here?’ He has seen Buckstone in Box ani Cox without laugh- 
ing; and Robson in the Porter’s Knot without a glitter in his eye. 
Of course he never applauds, and never hisses. He looks round 
with a glance of stony contempt at any one who may evince pleasure 
or interest in the programme; but, nevertheless, at certain theatres 
which are infested by burlesque, much of what is done by persons 
who call themselves actresses is designed for his edification, and 
directed very pointedly at him. It is for him that these ladies call 
themselves Maggie this, and Katie that; and it is, I suppose, because 
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they know that he cannot understand them, that they make such a 
mess of the jokes and allusions contained in the dialogue, and re- 
serve all their forces for the breakdowns. 

In politics good form is strictly conservative. Of course he 
never argues a point ; he is too ignorant to do that. He cuts the 
Gordian knot with an expletive and an insult. Gladstone is ‘a — 
radical ;> Lowe ‘an — ass;’ Goschen ‘a — sneak;’ and so on. 
He will make the wildest statements in support of his ideas, and 
does not scruple to give the lie in cold blood to any one who thinks 
it worth while to confute them. Although it is bad form to get 
angry, it is not so to make insulting remarks, or to threaten or re- 
commend violence, provided this be done in the usual drawl, and 
without any gesture or expression. ‘ Fellow ought to be kicked ;’ 
‘ Fellow’ll have his head punched ;’ ‘ Cad wants a hiding ;’ is fre- 
quently heard from the lips of putty-faced, pigeon-breasted, effete 
professors of good form, whom a healthy schoolboy of fourteen could 
whip in as many minutes. 

The article in the creed of such persons, which provides that 
nothing matters (provided it is not bad form), and excludes all 
considerations of morality, or even public decency, from its decisions 
as to what is good form, has gone a long way towards introducing 
the laxity of manners which prevails in what is called good society. 
It was on the introduction of good form that a certain class first 
(dis)graced the promenades at botanical gardens, and rubbed skirts 


with our wives and daughters at the opera. It was good form that 
started the practice of bringing up ladies’ names in club smoking- 
rooms. To enumerate all the blessings which this charming quality 
has bestowed would be tedious. We have written enough to prove 
the preamble of this article, viz. that good form is bad manners in 
the strictest, fullest, and worst meaning of the first word. 


ALBANY DE G. DE FONBLANQUE. 
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Tue readers of Mr. Daunt’s novel, The Gentleman in Debt, will re- 
member the machinations of the widower, Sir Hyacinth Blake, against 
his daughter’s life, in order to open the succession of his estate to 
the family whom he hoped to have by a lady who aspired to become 
his second wife. Some critics objected to the story, on the ground 
that such a horrible crime exceeded the limits of probability which 
the writer of fiction is bound to observe. But the narrative is 
founded on facts which occurred in a family of considerable distinc- 
tion in a midland county in Ireland. 

The true story is as follows : 

Mr. T , a gentleman of ancient lineage, inhabited one of 
the handsomest places of its extent in the kingdom. The beauty 
of the park was chiefly derived from the picturesque disposition and 
magnificent size of the timber. There were noble oaks and elms ; 
but the beeches were especially remarkable for their grand and stately 
forms and luxuriant growth. Yet the place conveyed to the spec- 
tator, in some undefinable manner, a sombre and melancholy impres- 
sion. This, no doubt, may have arisen from the knowledge that it 
had been the scene of a great crime. The towering woods and 
grassy glades, moreover, had the gloomy aspect which we inevitably 
connect with a residence deserted by the owner’s family. 

~ Mr. T—— was married to a lady whom tradition invests with 
every quality required to secure domestic happiness. Amiable, ac- 
complished, highly principled, and well-born, she would have been 
idolised by a husband who was capable of appreciating her merits. 
But Mr. T—— was surly, brutal, sensual, and fickle. To these 
qualities he added jealousy, which watched for the slightest pretext 
to render the existence of his wife intolerable. An occasion arrived 
of which he eagerly took advantage. A scampish officer had been 
on visiting terms at the house, and had the assurance to address a 
love-letter to Mrs. T . Shocked at the outrage, she feared to 
communicate it to her husband, lest a duel, which she held in ab- 
horrence, might be the result. She deemed it better to write to the 
officer, sternly prohibiting his future visits. She had written to this 
effect, and had just sealed the letter, when Mr. T—-— suddenly 
entered the room. She very imprudently flung her letter into the 
fire, but not before her husband had seen the address. Of course 
he taxed her with conjugal infidelity in the most insulting language 
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—language which rendered it impossible for her to remain beneath 
his roof. Conscious of the purity of her actions, she protested her 
innocence, but in vain. Her health had been frail, and the mental 
anguish produced by these events augmented her constitutional deli- 
cacy. Not long afterwards she died, much to her husband’s satis- 
faction. One obstacle to his marriage with the second aspirant to 
his hand was now removed; but another obstacle remained. 

His estate was settled on the issue of his first marriage. I 
know not whether the deceased lady had more than one child; but 
at the time of her death her only living offspring was a daughter. 
This daughter was the inheritress of her father’s whole property, 
and her intending stepmother, whose influence over Mr. T—— 
was like witchcraft, refused to marry him unless his daughter could 
be got rid of. He brooded over the dilemma with a perpetually 
increasing dislike of the innocent girl who stood in the way of his 
purposes. At last he determined to murder her. 

There is, not far from his abode, a small dark lake, or rather 
pond, which, from its secluded situation, seemed to him to offer 
facilities for committing the meditated crime. Assuming an appear- 
ance of friendliness, he asked his daughter to accompany him in a 
walk. Deceived by the affectation of parental kindness, the unsus- 
pecting girl consented. They proceeded to the pond. Arrived at 
its margin, he looked carefully round to make sure that no spectator 
lurked among the trees in its vicinity. He could not, by the closest 
scrutiny, discover any one; and believing himself safe from detec- 
tion, he suddenly pushed his child into the water. She immediately 
sank into its dark depths, and the hideous crime was consummated. 

Mr. T—— returned to his house, doubtless attempting to blunt 
the inevitable stings of conscience by reflecting that all the diffi- 
culties that opposed his second union were now removed. He was 
seated alone in his study after dinner, when a tap sounded on the 
window-pane. To a mind fraught with the consciousness of black 
and deadly guilt, the slightest circumstance is enough to give alarm. 
He approached the window, unclosed ihe shutters, and saw a coun- 
tryman standing outside. The man did not at once speak. 

‘What do you want ?’ inquired T ‘ 

The man seemed to hesitate, but at last said, ‘I was looking at 
your honour to-day.’ 

‘When? where?’ stammered T——. 

‘When your honour done that job,’ replied the fellow. 

Mr. T at once learned, to his great alarm, that the man, 
unseen by him, had been lurking among some bushes when he pushed 
his daughter into the lake. We must hope, for the honour of human 
nature, that as the fellow did not attempt to render assistance to 
the young lady, he saw from the circumstances that help would 
have been unavailing. Mr. T is alleged to have paid him a 
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round sum for secrecy, and moreover to have prevailed on him to 
emigrate to America. 

The reader will admit that the lady who could covet the position 
of second wife to Mr. T must have been of a dare-devil dispo- 
sition. So in truth she was. His affairs became embarrassed, and 
he is said to have died in great poverty in a garret in Thomas- 
street, Dublin, with no other bedclothes than an old horse-sheet, 
wrapped in which he lay on the floor. Yet the old place was not 
alienated from the family. The house was pulled down, and a 
scion of the race, who occasionally visited the ancestral domain, oc- 
cupied two small apartments fitted up as a bedroom and parlour in 
the loft of a barn. I believe the majestic woods still stand; but I 
have not learned whether the former mansion has ever been replaced. 

Such is the original narrative that suggested The Gentleman in 
Debt. The author of that story has adhered pretty closely to many of 
the facts; but he has transferred the scene of action from a central 
county to the western coast of Ireland, and has in some other respects 
deviated from the groundwork I have given. The events in the novel 
are assigned to the year 1759, and Mr. Daunt’s familiarity with the 
social and political condition of Ireland at that period enables him 
to give extremely life-like pictures of the peers, peasants, gentry, 


clergy, and adventurers who figure on his canvas. a 





IN A COUNTRY HOUSE 


V. BREAKFAST. 


THERE are some people who make a point of getting up early: 
they would not miss the morning air for anything. ‘Early to bed, 
and early to rise, you know,’ they say; and then go into long glorifi- 
cations of the freshness of the morning, the exhilarating influence of 
the atmosphere, and the sin of lying in bed. When analysed, the 
pleasure of these people, in nine instances out of ten, consists in a 
sort of sense of superiority, in a sort of self-satisfaction at having 
resisted the temptation of indolence to which their inferior friends 
have succumbed. They don’t really like getting up, but they re- 
strain their own luxury and deny themselves a pleasure for the sake 
of being able to assert their hardihood. They are sure at breakfast 
to let it be known that they have been up a long time: they either 
talk about the weather ‘as it was at seven o’clock, when I got up;’ 
or mention something they have seen in ‘a walk I took before break- 
fast ;’ or assume a tacit air of being better than their neighbours, 
which implies that they have been up and doing a long while. 

Now we maintain that there is no such bore as getting up early 
on an ordinary occasion in a country house. It is bad enough when 
there is something special to be done, but when there is no unusual 
inducement it is detestable. In the first place, where are you to 
go? Ifyou stay in your bedroom, you have the pleasing contem- 
plation of your tnb, and the irresistible impression that you had 
better have stayed warmly in bed; if you go into your sitting-room 
or the drawing-room, you probably find a housemaid lighting the fire, 
or a thorough draught airing the room; the billiard-room is cold, 
the breakfast-room full of flunkies, the smoking-room of last night’s 
soda-water bottles,—and you are everywhere de trop. In the second 
place, what are you to do? You can read as well in bed as out of 
it ; you will write much better after breakfast; you cannot very well 
smoke’; you cannot play billiards alone; and we defy you to play 
the piano. In the third place—don’t do it, but get up just in time 
for breakfast. 

There are various kinds of breakfast. There is the breakfast 
proper: family prayers (every one down), black coats, Bond-street 
continuations, the hostess with mittens, the fires only just lit, the 
urn refusing to boil, the bread stale, and the meat cold—an uncom- 
fortable breakfast, very. There always is an awkward pause between 
the last Amen and the first bit of toast, which no one quite knows 
how to fill up. 

Szconp Series, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XTX. LL 
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Then there is the breakfast improper—devilled sardines and 2 
headache: that is a bad breakfast too. Then there is the loungers’ 
breakfast (9.30 to 12.45), with small round tables for little parties 
of three and four. There are drawbacks to this, especially if you 
appear just as a table is made up, and have to sit all by yourself at 
a new one, in no little excitement whether the next arrival will be 
the man you hate or the woman you like best. 

Then there is the exceptional breakfast, where the parties are 
nearly all men—e.g. the hunting breakfast, the meal par excellence, 
where every one is in a good humour. That new boot which Smith 
could not get on has succumbed at last to powder and the boot-hook ; 
Teideigh has fastened his bows to even his satisfaction; Lawless 
has found his spurs, or borrowed a pair which fit ; and Poole has at 
last sent Harrington down a coat which he likes. The hacks are 
ordered at 9.45; it is a perfect day, only six miles to cover, and 
every one in good spirits; while, to crown all, a pleasant addition 
is made to the party by the appearance of a lovely figure in the 
neatest possible habit and a hat, from underneath which two bright 
and eager eyes beam in anticipation of the day’s enjoyment. Or it 
is a shooting breakfast, the men having to drive a long way to get 
to their ground; in which case Norfolk jackets and knickerbockers 
are seen instead of pinks and immaculate leathers, and huge shoot- 
ing boots with enormous nails instead of Mr. Thomas’s chefs-d’ ceuvre. 
But this is a pleasant breakfast too. The porridge and spatchcock 
of Scotland, or the devilled kidneys and kitchri of an English house, 
are discussed between intervals of hearty conversation as to the 
chances of sport, the merits of dogs, the breeding season of the 
birds, the difficulty of keeping down rabbits, or the shooting powers 
of various guns. Not slack either is the chaff, as a notorious lazy- 
bones is missed, and an expedition is sent to draw him; or as some 
idle wretch appears with his boots unlaced, or his eyes still sleepy. 

The general breakfast, which every one is expected to attend, is 
an infliction that all would like to escape. The host upright at one 
end of the table, the hostess upright at the other; all the women— 
at least who have any experience (happy euphemism)—with their 
backs to the light, and all the men in a row, with their faces to the 
window ; every new arrival rubbing his hands and looking cold, and 
hesitating whether he ought to go and shake hands with his hostess 
or only fire a bow at her from a distance; the girls arriving under 
their mother’s wing, and shy, not knowing whether they have dressed 
too smartly or not well enough for the occasion, and not being quite 
sure what they said last night. There is no geniality. Every one 
has been frozen by the douche of cold water, which happily English 
people affect matutinally, and no one has thoroughly thawed. The 
same people who, the night before, may have been as well mingled 
as is possible, may have been, one and all, thoroughly at their ease, 
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thoroughly enjoying each other’s society, each one taking his part, 
no one reserved or chilled, at breakfast are silent, not themselves, 
uneasy. The moral barometer of every one has fallen; not perhaps 
that there is a storm impending, but that fine weather is far off. It 
is not always the arrival of letters; for were it so, good news would 
make people jubilant at breakfast, which is rarely the case: more- 
over, a wise host arranges, if he can, for the arrival of letters after 
rather than before breakfast. No; the reason appears to be partly 
physical and partly conventional. The world has not yet warmed, 
nor have its inhabitants ; the impressions of the day have got to be 
made. Men’s minds are tabule rase, waiting for inscriptions which 
they may reproduce, but as yet with nothing reproducible. On the 
other hand, no one exerts him or herself to overcome this feeling, 
because it is not expected that it should be overcome. The wit does 
not strive to be witty, because his witticisms would not be appreci- 
ated; or if he does so attempt, he is obliged to be grim and covert 
in his fun. The wise man does not expound his wisdom, because 
it is tacitly agreed that he must neither expect audience nor response. 
Even the bore is subdued, for few men can argue or prose so early. 
And though an occasional overflow of youthful spirits may result in 
an outburst of genial laughter, it is generally expected that decorum 
rather than merriment should be the order of the morning. 

In some houses, however, letters do arrive at breakfast; and 
then nothing is harder, as a social task, than to appear at a general 
breakfast and make an effort to be amusing, when the post has 
brought a series of pressing bills, an intimation that your favourite 
horse has gone wrong, that your shares have gone down heavily, 
that your son or brother has got into a scrape, or that you are in 
one yourself. It is a remarkable fact, however, that this task is 
invariably performed well. On the stage, men and women display 
marked emotion at the receipt of letters, and with clasped hands 
and tearful eyes, or strong demonstrations of joy, announce to the 
world the purport of their correspondence. In real life, however, 
the phlegmatism of Englishmen is proof against all this. A friend 
was once reading his letters in the presence of a man who had a 
beautiful place in Cornwall. He too had letters, which he read with- 
out exclamation or sign of interest. When both had finished, the 
latter pushed a paper across the table, saying quietly and with a 
pleased smile, ‘Now, that is what I call a burning shame!’ The 
letter was to announce the utter destruction by fire of his house and 
all his works of art, which it had taken a lifetime to collect. How 
often, too, when people read out extracts from their letters, is a 
piece of news detailed which cuts to the quick one at least of the 
hearers! The love of long ago, or perhaps last year—the ‘love 
that loved you so’—is going to be married to another, and you have 
to hear the news and look unconcerned and stolid, while your heart 
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is beating heavily and sadly; or your best friend, the one jidus 
Achates in whom you trusted, has bolted or is dead, and you must 
hear calmly and with sang froid of his disgrace or your loss. 

Sometimes a kind friend endeavours to stop an ignorant reader 
of painful news by a pinch, a cough, or a kick; the usual effect of 
which is to make him pause and look foolish, and thereby drive his 
arrow ten times deeper into your core. There is no greater mistake 
than to stop abruptly if any one intimates to you by a secret kick 
that you are putting your foot into it. Your best course, indeed, is 
to go on, and trust to a desperate effort of ingenuity to make the 
allusion at the end of your sentence different from that at the be- 
ginning, or to glide by some marvellous power of slipperiness from 
the difficulty in which you seem hemmed. But another, and by no 
means a bad way, is to stop short and say, ‘ Why the devil are you 
kicking me?’ in which case the kicker usually feels a fool instead 
of you. 

Occasionally newspapers are allowed, not perhaps to those actu- 
ally at breakfast, but to any who have left their places; and then 
there is some little amusement to be got in watching what part of 
the paper various people will make for, and what intelligence they 
will select for the benefit of their friends. ‘I see the Conservatives 
are going to contest that seat: well, after Gladstone’s speech, they 
ought not to have much chance.’ ‘ What a nuisance! Red Rover 
has gone to fifty to one, and they are taking tens about his stable- 
companion : well, I could have vowed he was the right one.’ ‘I see 
Baring has got a new loan out; do you know anything about it, Bul- 
lion?’ ‘Hounds meet at Blagrove on Monday; best meet in the whole 
country; hope I shall get an extension of leave.’ ‘ Mary dear, 
do you see Sir Arthur is going to marry that pretty Miss Edwards ? 
You remember, she was at Ryde last year.’ A little newspaper is a 
very good thing; it affords a variety, and breaks the monotony of a 
vapid conversation. ; 

The upshot of experience is, that in most large houses the ge- 
neral breakfast is not attempted or not maintained. The foreign 
system, indeed, of every one breakfasting in his room, is not much 
followed ; but the hostess very often asserts her privilege, and leaves 
the guests to appear when and how they like, a liberty of which they 
are not slow to avail themselves. Perhaps it is pleasanter so. It 
is hard to have to wait and wait until the latest arrival has cracked 
his egg and eaten his last roll. When there is no hostess, one is 
one’s own master, and can take as long or as short a time as seems 
good over the meal; but when one is under her eye, one dare not 
move till she has made a sign, and she may not set one free until 
all have eaten and drunken as they wish. 

Altogether, breakfast is a wearisome meal. Poets have rhymed 
of dinner, dramatists have described supper scenes, and the banquet 
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and the feast have played their part in many a fiction, from the 
masterpiece of Shakespeare to the most ornate romance of the great 
penny-a-liner; but where is there any mention of breakfast ? Could 
any incident of a tragedy occur at breakfast ? Can one imagine Ban- 
quo’s ghost appearing at breakfast? Fancy Don Giovanni inviting 
the Commendatore to breakfast ; or Charles and his friends making 
merry at the morning meal! Even Byron, in that wonderful poem 
where every phase of modern life is so graphically depicted, slurs 
over the breakfast at Norman Abbey, and hurries his hero from the 
table to the music-room. The meal is prosaic, empty, uninteresting. 
Like a sea-anemone, society has closed itself up, and refuses as yet 
to be opened. 

Breakfast over, the display of character begins at once. As a 
rule, among the men, cigarettes are lit, wideawakes put on, and there 
is a general adjournment to the stables; and for what different rea- 
sons! Some go to look at the horses; some for fresh air; others 
because the stables are a capital place for a morning smoke; but 
the majority go because it is the fashion, and for no other reason 
whatever. And how differently do men conduct themselves! Look 
at little Teideigh, in an extremely well-fitting coat and neat trousers 
and boots: he examines every horse with a manner which, though 
perfectly quiet, gives you unmistakably the impression that he takes 
in every point. He does not say much, but, like the cabman in 
Punch, he thinks a doose of a lot. He never forgets a horse which 
he has once seen; and a dealer who tried to play him a prank by 
showing him a horse he had refused before, caught it in a manner 
which opened his eyes to Teideigh’s memory. But look at Straw- 
ler, of the —th Dragoons: he really does not know a horse from a 
cow, and is invariably taken-in in his deals; but to hear him, you 
would think he was a professional vet., or an eminent breeder at the 
least. ‘That’s a good horse; power there, eh, Sir Charles? Good 
timber-jumper, is he ?—ah, so I should have thought. Short-legged 
un, that—looks thoroughbred ; just the sort I buy.’ The faintest 
perceptible smile curls the corners of Teideigh’s mouth, but he is 
far too well-bred to wink openly, as Sir Charles does, who knows that 
Strawler’s favourite investment is now in a cab. Then there is little 
Everard, who never rode a horse in his life without tumbling off. It 
will not do for him not to show knowledge, so he asks the inevitable 
question, ‘ Who’s he by?’ and performs the orthodox feat of making 
a horse ‘come over,’ feeling his legs, pressing his forearm, and 
smoothing his quarters. Why on earth he cares to ask the name 
of a horse’s sire, when he will probably have forgotten all about him 
next minute, no one knows, including himself. He will be just as 
satisfied if you answer him by naming a mare who has been dead a 
quarter of a century. Poor little Everard—he has the most con- 
fused notions as to bays and browns, and is very vague as to the 
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whereabouts of a horse’s pastern, yet he will indulge in horse-talk 
because it is the fashion. 

Then there is Crawley, who is an authority on points of get-up, 
and marks with a critic’s eye that that groom’s collar is a shade too 
high, or his all-rounder (four times round and then a bow) is not 
quite tight enough. Servants tremble under his examination, for, 
extremely scrupulous himself, he always notices a fault in others. 
He is a good rider, however, and a good judge of horses, so his 
opinion is respected and he himself liked. 

Then there is Jack Goodwood, who has ridden some of his host’s 
horses. ‘ Ah, that’s the horse, ain’t it, Sir Charles, I rode that day 
with the Grass-shire—that day you and I were alone at the finish : 
you remember? Splendid fencer; took him over the biggest place 
I ever saw in my life’ (which he pronounces ‘ laife’): ‘ you never saw 
such a place.’ And then he'turns to Everard, who was not out, and 
describes the fence, which has been growing bigger and bigger in 
Jack’s imagination ever since he landed on his horse’s neck at the 
other side of it. Jack can ride a bit, but, if he rode as hard as he 
talks, he would be indeed, like Whyte-Melville’s friend, © 


‘A rum un to follow, a bad un to beat.’ 


Conceited men are always of two kinds. Of one sort is he who 
says to every one he meets, ‘I am an excellent person, and able to 
do all things well; but you, my fine fellow, though very good in 
your way, cannot of course come up to me.’ Of the other sort is 
he who says, ‘ You and I, you know, could do that; you and I are 
capital fellows; you and I are of great calibre; but I don’t think 
much of the others.’ You always feel inclined to kick the first sort; 
but the second, somehow, appeal to your egregious vanity, and you 
cannot help thinking that there may be something in what they say, 
and at any rate that they are not disagreeable. You do not mind 
walking arm-in-arm with the latter, and you step out as you do it; 
but you had perhaps rather that the former did not bow to you. 
Jack Goodwood is essentially of the second class. His noisy bon- 
homie is not offensive, because he comprehends you in his self-lauda- 
tion. ‘ Raide?’ he says; ‘every gentleman ought to be able to 
raide: don’t you think so, Sir Charles? We could always raide, 
even when we were at Eton. Shoot ?—why, I’ll back Crawley here 
and myself to shoot a match at pigeons against any two fellows you 
like to name.’ He can ride, as we have said, and he can shoot ; 
but somehow Teideigh’s score is always largest at the end of the 
day, and Teideigh’s back is generally visible to him as he goes thun- 
dering over the grass. 

How thoroughly many hosts like showing their horses! The 
stables are more often lionised than any other part of the property. 
A man takes an amount of interest in his horses, if he is at all fond 
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of them, which he takes in no other possession. This is probably 
because they vary. A horse which is very valuable one day is ren- 
dered worthless the next; and the brute that you have picked up 
cheap turns out to be a clipper. There is a sort of towjours-perdrix 
feeling about pictures and china. There they are; they are im- 
mensely valuable, but their value is a known quantity, and it changes 
not: they are just the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. But 
there are ups and downs in horses; and after all, what would life 
be without ups and downs ? 


VI. THE QUIET MORNING. 


One of the benefits of country-house life is its perfect freedom. 
You may be in the house with your bitterest foe, and you never 
need see him except at meals; and yet you may be always with 
your bosom friend without interfering with the rules of society. In 
the association of the séxes, too, this is very much the case. In 
London the sexes rarely amalgamate; travelling, you cannot get out 
of your wife’s way; but in a country house you can listen to the 
rustle of petticoats as much or as little as you like. 

In the largest of our English country houses it may be the case 
that amusement of an outdoor kind is provided for the men every 
day. If there is no hunting, there is shooting, either of a formal 
description, with armies of beaters and an array of liveried game- 
‘Keepers, or of that pleasant unformal sort which a real sportsman thor- 
oughly appreciates, where a small and varied bag rewards a long plod 
over broken and interesting ground ; or there is fishing, or skating, 
or farming, or ‘ ologising,’ a mine to be explored, or a cattle-show to 
be attended; but, in houses with a moderate supply of amusement, 
it often happens that the morning at least is spent quietly and at 
home. The hounds are coming to-morrow, and you cannot disturb 
the coverts; or it is the day before a great battue, and the keepers 
are all employed in preparing for it; or your host proposes taking 
you an expedition in the afternoon, and wishes to be left to himself 
till lunch. In either event it is understood that you are to be left 
to your own resources for the morning. 

It is on such occasions that a man sees more of the ladies than 
at any other time. If he is not able to enjoy a morning of his own 
society ; if he is not inclined to read, and has nothing to write, and 
yet is unable to put on the tame-cat and join the ladies in their 
strongholds, he is apt to have a bad time of it. Billiards, morning- 
papers, another cigarette, a yawn or two, a journey from the library 
to the smoking-room and back again, and three or four taps at the 
barometer, will get rid of an hour or so, but will not bring you to 
two o’clock. If you will take our advice, therefore, you will endea- 
vour to gain an entrée to the drawing-room or ladies’-room, and 
make yourself as pleasant as you can. If you do this whenever you 
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have a quiet morning to spend, you will ere long have seen several 
types.of female character. Among them is certain to be the grande 
dame, who aspires to occupy a high place in society. She is gra- 
cious and condescending in her manners; she lets it, indeed, be 
understood that her position is far removed from that of many with 
whom she is kind enough to associate; but she is full of that friend- 
liness which endureth for a moment, and is strangely apt in time of 
trial to vanish away. She distinguishes between her treatment of 
people. To her own sex she is less facile (would that this word 
had all the meaning of its Latin sire!) than she is to men, because 
from the latter she has all to win and nothing to lose. She will be 
courteous beyond measure to him whose white hairs are honoured 
in the world of politics, of literature, or of art; she is a little afraid 
of middle-aged men of rising position, whose wives may be rivals of 
herself; and she is hearty and even affectionate to young men, even 
if she has no daughters of her own. Women are not fond of her, 
because she is not wholly to be trusted. She will purr, and be softer 
than the softest cat one day, and the next her claws will be tearing 
your flesh; if she uses a ladder for any purpose of her own, she 
will kick it over without the slightest scruple when she thinks she 
can use it no more. Sometimes her friendliness makes her ridiculous, 
and sometimes she is worsted in an encounter; but she renews the 
fight gallantly, and is sure to end by being respected by society, 
which satisfies her, even if she has not a friend. One such lady was 
staying in a county not her own, and was proudly affable to the 
strangers. In the house were two ladies of quiet disposition, per- 
haps shy, who were graciously patronised by her ladyship. ‘ Who 
are they ?’ one of the two was fortunate enough to overhear her say; 
‘they seem rather nice in their way, but know no one, poor things: 
must get them introduced to some of the county people.’ ‘ Good 
gracious, Lady Jane! why, they were born and brought up in the 
county, and have known every one in it for years! Mr. — is chair- 
man of quarter-sessions.’ 

Sometimes the grande dame is of a different kind, and uses 
true weapons to fight her way. Undoubted and unflinching in her 
good-nature, kind and considerate to all, but ‘ grappling to her soul 
with hooks of steel’ those whose friendship she has tried and values; 
never double in her dealings ; obliged, indeed, by the custom of so- 
ciety to veil dislike in courtesy, and cover distrust with good man- 
ners, but never professing an affection which she does not feel, and 
never leading others to place an unfounded reliance on her aid,—she 
never forgets a benefit, and never fails to help a friend. ‘ Being in 
a quarrel,’ she ‘ bears it, that her opponent may beware of her ;’ but 
she prefers peace. For her husband and herself she is ambitious, 
and she does her utmost to further the advance of both; but she 
fights fair, sparing a.foeman who is down, and in the race seeks 
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rather to outrun than to trip-up her antagonist. Her courtesy comes 
to you unembittered by any suspicion of its genuineness ; her smile 
is from her heart, though it be not often bestowed; and at her 
frown you tremble, because you feel that it is deserved. Her tact 
and truth make her avoid scrapes into which others equally diplo- 
matic but less sincere fall headlong. Her position in the end is 
generally superior to that of the first, and she cannot count her 
friends. If the time ever comes when she wants a helping arm and 
a sympathising mind, they are ready to her call; and when she 
passes away her loss is truly mourned. 

You are certain at some time or other to meet the vague lady. 
She is scarcely the Mrs. Malaprop of the stage, or the aunt whose 
health has lately been an object of such interesting solicitation to 
Punch; but she has one or two points in common with both of those 
remarkable women. She jumbles-up the identity of persons and 
things; the association of her ideas (if her subjective changes de- 
serve the name) is all wrong. She would speak of the principal 
contributor to this Magazine as the authoress of Lady Flavia’s Aud- 
ley; and would ask about the last number of the Bitter Pilgrim. 
Having heard of the return to parliament of a gallant officer who 
had been in the Austrian service, she wondered how any one could 
vote for a man who had served against the English; she mistakes 
generations, and asks a young girl if she remembers going to Paris 
with her in ’46. Being introduced once to a deaf-and-dumb gentle- 
man, she began talking French to him, knowing that his English 
was faulty, but forgetting why. She once chaperoned a young lady 
at a ball, and said she would introduce her to all of her own part- 
ners: as there were only three in the room, and they had all had 
the gout for years, her débutante did not enjoy herself much. She 
offers to be of service to you, and she forgets to carry out her pro- 
mise ; till you know her, you are apt to mistake her forgetfulness 
for intention, and to be vexed when she asks you some absurd ques- 
tion that makes you imagine she knows not who you are. But after 
a time her inner excellence gets the better of her vagueness, and 
you feel that you were a fool to be annoyed. 

Then there is the gossip—she who knows something of every 
one’s affairs, and can tell you in what closet you keep your skeleton, 
even if she does not think she can describe it to you. Not at all 
reticent of her own life, she thinks that every one’s ‘ secrets are open 
to her probe.’ ‘ Mr. X. coming here, is he ?—who is he? Did not 
he refuse the living at Ethelwold, because the rectory drawing-room 
looked to the north?’ There always is some truth underlying a 
good deal of falsehood in the gossip’s statements ; and if you inves- 
tigate the case, you will-probably find that Mr. X. did refuse the 
Ethelwold living, but not because the drawing-room looked north. 
She is always imagining that people have concealed motives for even 
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their simplest actions. ‘ What made Mr. A. put on his smart clothes 
to-day ?—he surely does not want to marry Miss B. I saw her 
reading Shakespeare yesterday, and I am not at all sure it was not 
the scene between Benedict and Beatrice.’ If you know her at all 
well, you will find that whenever she meets you she will fire off a 
series of questions, all hovering round the one point in your life 
which you had thought peculiarly sacred to your own bosom. She 
is very quick, and if you do not take care will screw out of you what 
you had rather not tell her before you know where you are; for she 
can detect the diplomatic answer which shirks her question, and 
immediately renews her queries in another form. Her homely tongue 
has played much‘ mischief in its time, though the last thing she 
wishes is to do intentional harm. The only way to repel her attacks 
is to be exceeding mysterious about the veriest trifle, and open up 
to the necessary point about that which you wish her to avoid; but 
even this trap we have known to fail if used too often. 

Then there is—but no, we dare not go farther into the category 
of female character. Let him who would number the sand, or count 
the stars of heaven, let him alone attempt to give an exhaustive list 
of female characters. Men bear some resemblance to each other, 
but women are not even consistent to themselves. Are they not 

‘ As variable as the shade 
: By the quivering aspen made’? 
Would you be surprised to find Lady Jane doing a real kindness to 
her own detriment, or the vague lady telling a consecutive story? 

The room where you see the most of the women’s society in a 
country house is the morning-room or boudoir of the host’s daugh- 
ters ; and fortunate are you if you may occasionally penetrate there. 
It is a bright room full of the morning sun: there are two writing- 
tables covered with little things; on the walls are water-colour 
sketches of rural scenes, a few brackets with one or two pieces of 
good china; two or three small mirrors—when was a woman’s room 
without a looking-glass ?—-and a series of miniatures fill up the 
vacant spaces on the walls. In one corner is a piano, and in another 
a bookstand; on the tables are several photographs of brothers or 
cousins, and on one is a box of water-colours and a sketch-book. 
This room is certain to be the scene of a pleasant gathering on a 
quiet morning ; for a select party have probably received invitations 
to ‘see the room,’ or ‘ come and write your letters here.’ Perhaps 
there is a little music—some of that singing which we maintain to 
be pleasanter than the set performance of after dinner; perhaps 
some one reads aloud, while others ply paint-brushes or knitting- 
needles ; or perhaps there is a general chat. But in any case there 
is a geniality and absence of restraint which is a marvellous con- 
trast to the breakfast of just now. 

Can a house where there are no ‘ young ladies’ compare with one 
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where the happy influence of sweet seventeen is known and felt ? 
What an addition to the brightness of a country house are the host’s 
unmarried girls! Apart from their practical use in ‘ helping mamma’ 
with her letters, her invitations, and her household cares, and their 
services in the village schoolroom or with the parish choir, how many 
are the bits of sunshine which their presence brings in ordinary 
social life! They supply a fund of good-humour and cheeriness 
which never fails; they are always ready to amuse or be amused ; 
to read or to be read to; to sing or to listen; to dance or to get up 
tableaux,—in a word, to make the thing ‘go.’ As one by one they 
are carried off to a home of their own, that of their father gets less 
and less merry. Verily, the man who is fond of hospitality, and has 
no daughters of his own, had better beg or borrow those that may 
enjoy and grace and brighten his house. 

On a quiet morning you will probably be shown the picture-gal- 
lery, either as a stranger, if you are such, or as assistant cicerone, 
if you are an habitué. Pass, then, up the heavy staircase with its 
carved balustrades, at the bottom of which huge logs of wood blaze 
and crackle between the couchant lions which guard the hearth, and 
enter the long room with the high skylighted ceiling, along the 
walls of which is arranged the greater portion of the pictures of the 
house. Many of these are of ancestors; others are Rembrandt’s, 
where ‘darkness equals light;’ Sir Joshua’s, of fair dames and chil- 
. dren e’en more fair; Gainsborough’s, of some proud beauty in sylvan 
sunshine; a Kneller, of—himself; or a Teniers’, of some social 
revel. The host is proud of one and all, an his blood be of old 
renown. Each has some legend attached to it, some weird story, 
or some tale of marvellous deed. Have we time for one? See, the 
hand of the clock points to ten minutes to two; so if it be so we 
must be brief. The-tale is true, the explanation what you will. 

A clergyman, riding from town to town in —shire, was over- 
taken in a fierce storm of dark and heavy rain, and lost his way. 
Wandering whither his horse led him, he passed through a thick 
and mossgrown wood, at the end of which he came towards night 
upon a lodge-gate. Knocking, he asked the gatekeeper for shelter 
for himself and horse. ‘ Not so,’ was the answer; ‘but go on to 
the house ; there will be given to you all that you may want.’ On- 
ward then he rode through a‘wooded park, till he came to a house 
he had never seen before. There he asked and obtained leave to 
warm himself at the fire and put his steed to rest. Shortly, the lord 
of the house came down, a squire of middle age and of grave deport- 
ment. He would hear of no excuse, but took the traveller to his 
own room, insisted on his supping with him, and on his passing the 
night in the house. His hospitality, not an uncommon quality of 
Englishmen even in these days (this is no medisval tale), was so 
warmly pressed, that the traveller was fain to accept it. 
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‘I slept,’ he said, ‘in a small and comfortable room at the 
head of a long passage. For a while my slumbers were undisturbed ; 
but ere long, in my sleep—and I knew that I was asleep—I seemed 
to see a figure beckoning me. It was of an old dame dressed in the 
costume of the Regency. I followed her, even against my will. She 
led me with imperious gestures, and ever and anon turning to see 
if I followed, up a quaint staircase, the walls of which were of dark 
wainscoting. Steadily we passed on, I following, I knew not why, 
into a gallery of sombre hue, long, furnished with old pictures of 
great worth. By many of these we passed, till we came to a por- 
trait of herself, which seemed to imprint itself vividly on my memory. 
Pausing, and looking me full in the face, she pushed the picture 
aside, and gave me from a hidden recess a bundle of papers, the 
rustling of which woke me; and I found that a coal had fallen from 
the fire.’ 

Next morning the vision of our traveller had passed away, and 
he thought no more of it. Ere he bade adieu to his host, he com- 
plimented him on his house. 

The squire sighed. ‘ Would that I was secure in its posses- 
sion; but, alas, a lawsuit is impending, which I have thrice post- 
poned, and unless I can find certain title-deeds I must infallibly be 
dispossessed. High and low have I searched, in safes, with lawyers, 
and in banks, but nowhere can I find these papers.’ 

‘ Suddenly,’ said the traveller in telling the tale, ‘the dream 
flashed across me, and the blood rushed up into my face. I did not 
pause to think of the absurdity of the idea which winged its way 
into my brain. 

‘* Have you shown me all your house ?” I asked. 

‘¢ All,” said my host. 

. ‘* Have you no picture-gallery ?”’ 

“Ono; I have an old room upstairs, where are a few daubs 
of my ancestors’; but it is not worth showing.”’ 

“*T would see it, nevertheless.” 

‘* Have your will.” 

‘ And he took me up the staircase of my dream, and into such 
a room asI had seen. At first I recognised nothing, but, passing 
on, I saw the picture of my nocturnal visitor just as I had fancied 
it in the night. ‘‘ Let me see,” said I; and, pushing aside the 
frame, I opened a small recess, and handed him his papers. I after- 
wards heard that they sufficed to establish his title.’ 

The divine is dead, but the family of the host still retain pos- 
session of the estates which he aided them in so singular a manner 
to win. 

Hark! there is the gong for lunch. 

EDMUND COURTENAY. 
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BY R. W. BADDELEY, AUTHOR OF ‘ THE VILLAGE OF THE WEST,’ 
‘THE POET BOAKES,’ ETC. 


PRELIMINARY. 


How many things we forget, and how few things we remember, in 
life! There is a perpetual stream of Lethe running through our 
minds. We not only forget things which at the time interested us 
but little or not at all, but even things which interested us much. 
In one of the few lighter poems which a living poet has writ- 
ten, there is a lover who has forgotten the very name of a former 
mistress. 

Memory is a poor palimpsest. We cannot even recall the past, 
even when we strive to do so; but we remember some of the oc- 
currences of our former lives distinctly. Looking back along the 
road of life which we traversed, we see them, milestone after mile- 
stone, as it were, from the nearness to the distance. In my own 
life, in retrospect, there is one milestone which rises to the dimen- 
sions of a monument. It seems to shoot up suddenly, dark in sha- 
dow, by a space of the road which was crossed by sunshine and 
edged with flowers. Yes, a sudden blow fell upon me, and years 
afterwards I feel the effects of it still. It was as strange as it was 
sudden. I am thunderstruck when I think of it,evennow. How- 
ever, I daresay it was far, far better that it should fall, though the 
shock left me a wreck for months in mind and in body. In re- 
lating what it was, and the circumstances which preceded it, and 
in a sort of way led to it, I may here say, as I think I have re- 
marked elsewhere in the course of the narrative, that I have chosen 
to put myself in the position of one who writes contemporaneously 
with the matters which he records. 


CuHapPTER I. 
SOME GLIMPSES OF EXESHIRE SOCIETY. 


‘To be let for a few months, a furnished cottage in the north 
of Exeshire. Excellent fishing may be had. Fine scenery ; good 
seciety.— Apply, &c.’ 

This advertisement, as I glanced at it in the Times, met my 
views. I have a good deal of spare time on my hands, being suf- 
ficiently fortunate, or unfortunate, to be able to live without work- 
ing for my livelihood, though my means are not Attalic. I am fond 
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of fishing, or think I am fond of it; and though I don’t altogether 
sympathise with conventional ideas (owing perhaps to my intimacy 
with Valentine Dalton, of whom more anon), I am an anti-Bohemian, 
and I like to have my ‘society,’ as it is called, ‘good.’ ‘ Let me 
see,’ I said to myself; ‘who that I know. knows anything about 
Exeshire ? Claude Decatur; I had a letter from him two years 
ago when he was in Exeshire.’ And after a short search I found his 
letter in my writing-desk, in the collection which I keep of friends’ 
letters that are at all important or amusing. The letter was two 
years old, I found ; it ran thus: 


‘Dear Alison,—I reply to you at once, you see. Our genial 
days at Cambridge are done; our sworn friendships are a thing of 
the past ; but I trust we shall remember each other, and exchange 
letters now and then for a few years more. 

‘I am ordained. I somewhat imperilled my ordination by in- 
forming the examining chaplain that I considered Swinburne’s poetry 
to be a moral remedy which the age much needed. I go to the re- 
motest of country curacies, far beyond railways, to preach to bar- 
barians, who ‘‘ sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring 
toil,’ as Tennyson puts it; and to an oligarchy of Philistines, who 
go-in for morning calls and conventionality, and whom Valentine 
Dalton would astonish and horrify. By the way, have you heard 
that Iam married ? It was not an enthusiastic business ; but my 


wife and I are easy in our minds towards each other. Nevertheless 
—this is a private warning, Alison—bear this in mind, let Eros pre- 
cede Hymen. Shall we ever annihilate Manillas together again ? 
When I smoke my solitary specimen now, how many memories rise 
with the smoke thereof!—Yours, CiaupE Decatur.’ 


' This letter gave me no information at all; my recollection of it 
had been vague. When I read it, I found that Decatur had writ- 
ten it before he had had any experience of the county or of its in- 
habitants, and not after. Nor did he happen to mention the name 
of the place to which he was going. I had written to him since, 
but had not received any letter in reply ; and I began to recollect 
that I had heard a rumour from some quarter that he had left his 
curacy abruptly. Exeshire is a wide county; and possibly he had 
been located in quite a different part from that which contained the 
furnished cottage of the advertisement. However, after some corre- 
spondence with the advertiser, I took the cottage. It would probably 
be habitable, and for a summer month or so, that was all I cared 
for; and I betook myself and my fishing-apparatus to the place in 
question, without any information as to the country or introduction 
to its inhabitants. 

Exeshire towards the north—a county to which perhaps more 
of romance. clings, in our ideas, than to any other in England— 
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breaks into ranges of scarped and square-topped hills, and valleys 
that are less striking indeed than those of Westmoreland or Arcadia, 
but nevertheless have a quiet and finished beauty which is all thei 
own. One must know enough of art to comprehend the beauty of 
perfection, to duly value the scenery of North Exeshire, of that re- 
gion at least which extends from where the vale of Larum opens 
out with its broad and glittering estuary ; its white slow sails, and 
white still villages; its long and hilly shores trending regularly out 
to the sea;—to where the valleys grow shallow and the hills mere 
moorlands and downs, except the flanks of Broadmoor that turn 
from blue to gray or green as you approach the barren southern 
border. Across these dales of Exeshire there goes no drift of city 
smoke, nor any tumult of towns is heard in them; villages are few 
and small; and here and there a white hall or parsonage appears 
amidst its cincture of fir-trees. You may stard at the head of some 
valley, and without hearing any sound but a murmur below, or the 
cooing of the doves, or the drum of the pheasants’ wings in the 
woods, you may watch 


‘ The long bright river drawing slowly 
Its waters from the purple hill.’ 
Meanwhile, while you linger by the hour, removed from ‘the 
world and the din of men, the white cloud floats across the valley 
through the summer blue above, or the mists trail beneath, and fade 


into the air; the blue stream below seems as motionless as the blue 
sky above; the light touches the woods into a constant sheen; all 
things are as quiet as yonder spire that rises above where the hills 
shoot down into the river. So, with golden valley and happy green 
hill, with white clouds like the wings of swans floating over it, and 
blue skies that cease not from their colour, and lustrous woods, and 
all the faint joy of nature, the dale extends to the distant gleam, 
perceived by a long-sighted gazer, of the sea. 

I like scenery well enough to look at it, and I studied it when I 
sojourned in Exeshire; and I suppose that the romance of it, and its 
seclusion from the world, and the spirit of its divine fair solitudes, 
predisposed me to commit an eccentricity from which I have found 
myself exempted usually in town or city life,—caused me to fall in 
love with Angelique Lefevre. Angelique Lefevre, though usually 
described in society as a pretty girl, did not touch the artistic stand- 
ard in any style. She had brown hair with auburn tints in it, a bril- 
liant colour, was graceful in figure and elegant in manner. That.was 
all her outward attraction. It was a good deal, you may say, as girls 
go. Perhaps; but it was not enough to justify me in experiencing 
sensations about her which Amadis might have felt for the peerless 
Oriana. But the scenery seemed to gather round her, to make her 
more attractive; and the background of the portrait gave it its 
charm. 
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Nevertheless, as I have said, Angelique was accounted in Exe- 
shire to be intrinsically charming. 

‘It is seldom you find a girl so attractive, yet so retiring,’ said 
a lady to me across Mr. Lane Smithers’s dinner-table. This was the 
common opinion. The Lefevres—the Rev. Mr. Lefevre is Rector of 
Bradworthy-cum-Newton, one of the prettiest villages in the county— 
were in the best society, which Angelique Lefevre was considered to 
adorn. Major Palmer, who is highly thought of in the neighbour- 
hood, and is very select in his company, himself told me that he ad- 
mired Angelique. And Lane Smithers, the well-known Conservative 
squire, whose name is always high on the subscription list to public 
charities, and than whom no one in the county is more respectable, 
digressed from his favourite topic, the agricultural labourer, and 
said to me, straddling his legs across his own hearthrug (to straddle 
his legs is one of Lane Smithers’s characteristics), that ‘Angelique 
Lefevre was something like a girl.’ Circumstances thus concurred 
to withdraw my attention from the trout that rose in the rivers of 
Exeshire whenever the dales were shadowed by thin gray clouds, and 
to concentrate it upon Angelique. They give dinners in Exeshire ; 
the best society took me up, and in the best society accordingly I 
from time to time met her. I found the Lefevres themselves to be 
very hospitable people. The Rev. Mr. Lefevre was quite as fond 
of the case which contained his fishing-tackle as of that which con- 
tained his sermons. He preserved a portion of one of the rivers ; he 
gave me two days’ fishing, entertained me as his guest, and had 
Major Palmer to meet me at dinner; and though in conversation 
Major Palmer is not more brilliant than the average of military men, 
yet his acknowledged position in the county causes one to feel, while 
one is sitting with him at table, a sort of superiority to the run of 
one’s species. What with meeting Major Palmer at dinner, and tak- 
ing Angelique in—a still greater gratification—I enjoyed myself at the 
repast and during the remainder of mystay. After our little dinner, 
Angelique sang a duet with me. She plays in an unpretentious but 
tasteful manner; indeed, taste is her characteristic. There is a 
foreign or French air about her, which, in spite of her retiring ways, 
has a kind of piquancy not found in the average repellent English 
girl: the Lefevres are partly of French extraction. 

Thus I found life in the north of Exeshire to be pleasanter 
every day. I liked the exclusive tone of the society which I met 
there. I don’t go the length which the natives go; but, still, we 
must draw a line somewhere. My own ancestors were not shop- 
keepers, and I object to being expected to associate with persons 
who are below me in birth upon perfectly equal terms; still they do 
draw social distinctions uncommonly fine here. Before Major Palmer 
asked me to dinner, I believe he looked me out in Burke’s Landed 
Gentry; in which work, fortunately, mention happens to be made of 
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my grandfather. At this dinner-party, too, I again took Angelique 
in; she was looking well, and in fact the sort of girl who ought to 
dine at Major Palmer’s. Sir George and Lady Tollemache, who do 
not dine anywhere else in the neighbourhood— Lady Tollemache thinks 
the country clergy and gentry, the former especially, too stupid to en- 
tertain her, or to be entertained by her—Sir George and Lady For- 
tescue, I say, dined on this occasion at Major Palmer’s. Angelique 
was gracious; and even expressed a hope, which sent a thrill through 
me as she rose to leave the room with the ladies, that I should not 
be too long absent from the drawing-room to try that duet again. 

I proposed to leave the dining-room (although, to do Major Palmer 
justice, his wine was quite as choice as his company) as soon as I 
could. But Lane Smithers transferred himself to the chair that was 
next to mine, bringing with him a decanter of port, and entered 
into conversation. 

‘Don’t talk to me,’ said Lane Smithers, ‘ about the agricultural 
labourer.’ (I may remark that I had not broached the subject.) 
‘When I was young, sir, the agricultural labourer knew his position. 
He knew better than to grumble. He had none of these infernal 
radical notions. He took his eight shillings a week contentedly, as 
the catechism tells him he ought to do; and attended to his family 
instead of listening to demagogues.’ 

‘It must be rather difficult,’ I submitted, ‘to bring up a large 
family on eight shillings a week.’ 

‘Not at all, sir,’ exclaimed Lane Smithers, refilling his glass. 
‘ Stuff and rubbish ; don’t talk to me, sir. I feel sure, Mr. Alison, 
you’re too sensible a young man to try to instil discontent into the 
minds of the rural population. The rural population, sir, must do 
its duty. Nowadays, sir, the agricultural labourer is going to the 
devil. That fellow Girdlestone, sir, has a good deal to answer for ; 
he has done an immensity of harm in Exeshire. There is agitation, 
sir; the agricultural labourer wants to be educated; he wants to be 
able to write his name instead of making his mark. What's the good 
to him of education, sir? it merely makes him discontented with his 
eight shillings a week. Meantime, sir,’ said Lane Smithers, strad- 
dling in front of the fireplace, with a bumper of port in his hand— 
‘meantime, sir, in consequence of this spread of discontent, sir, 1 
cannot drink my wine in comfort.’ 

‘I’m sorry for that,’ I returned, not altogether going with Lane 
Smithers; ‘but do you think that you, a family man, would be quite 
contented and placable if your means were only eight shillings a week ?’ 

Lane Smithers was offended. He was even a little agitated ; 
and spilt some portion of his glass of port upon the floss of the 
expensive and elegantly-patierned hearthrug of Major Palmer’s 
dining-room. 

‘ Providence, sir,’ said Lane Smithers, straddling with his legs 
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till he reminded me of the Rhodian Colossus—‘ Providence has 
placed me in a very different position.’ 

I did not farther contravene Lane Smithers’s line of argument. I 
thought I had, perhaps, gone a little too far already in what I had 
said ; and, chiefly, I wished to make my departure for the drawing-room 
as soon as possible. If I did not oppose him, Lane Smithers would 
cease. But Lane Smithers, having solemnly advanced to the table 
and refilled his glass, went on at considerable length. The rest sat 
rather longer than usual, and I was thus detained, and was late 
rather than early in my return to the presence of Angelique. A 
melancholy expression crosses her face sometimes; it is as if some 
sad or bitter memory was hidden away in her heart. I noted it 
particularly to-night, though she was comporting herself when I 
entered in the ordinary manner; nor did she turn at all from her 
conversation with another lady, when I came up to the settee on 
which they were sitting. 

I made my excuse as soon as I could. ‘Mr. Lane Smithers’s 
prolixity—’ 

‘Mr. Lane Smithers is my second cousin,’ said Angelique, 
‘and he is very much respected in the county.’ She was piqued 
evidently at my delay, for I had heard her a dozen times speak 
somewhat derisively of Lane Smithers. 

‘Mr. Tregaron, do you play bézique ?’ 

Mr. Tregaron, a very young Cornish gentleman, came up, bashful, 
but much pleased to be noticed by a girl of Angelique’s reputation for 
attractiveness. He bore himself clumsily, and stammered in front 
of her, after the manner of extremely young men, while I was 
left out in the cold, vexed and tantalised, where, however, I did 
not remain long; for compassion being, I suppose, inherent in 
the female breast, Angelique, after Mr. Tregaron had been at the 
pains to procure the bézique cards, suddenly changed her mind; she 
would sing that duet with me, if I had brought it. I had done so, 
in the blissful expectation. We sang it together, and the company 
applauded us, Major Palmer amongst them. The duet was even 
encored. Angelique, however, declined to exert her voice again. 
Had I brought any song to which she could play the accompani- 
ment ? 

‘ Yes, a new one, which I thought yeu would possibly not be too 
unkind to play for me,’ I said in a lowered voice. 

Angelique’s upward glance apprised me that she had forgiven 
my delay in the dining-room. 

‘Are the words good? whose are they ?’ she asked carelessly, as 
I placed the roll upon the music-stand. 

‘ Evelyn’s, I believe,’ I said, arranging it. ‘Do you like his 
words ? As a rule, there is more poetical feeling about them than 
about most productions of the kind.’ 
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I should have spoken thus, if I had completed my sentence, but 
I was stopped in the middle of it. 

The fair ringed hands had slipped down from the keys ; the bril- 
liant colour flushed and faded all in a moment: Angelique nearly fell 
back off the music-stool. 

Two or three ladies shrieked, two or three gentlemen sprang 
forward. 

‘You should not have mentioned the name to her,’ some one 
who had been standing near said to me. ‘ Don’t you know?” 

I was too agitated and anxious to ask at the moment for the in- 
formation, which certainly I did not possess. Angelique pretty soon 
recovered ; she did not seem irritated at me for my unlucky allusion, 
which circumstance showed in her, I thought, a disposition analogous 
to her name. There was a curious anxious look of inquiry upon her 
face when she turned towards me, having recovered from what she 
said was merely a sudden faintness, that had passed off, and proposed 
to play the piece for me after all. But this I would not permit; and 
with several others—Mr. Tregaron, even, ventured so far to express 
himself—earnestly urged her to leave the piano, which she did. Ma- 
jor Palmer was disconcerted by the incident; he repented, perhaps, 
that he had so far condescended as to ask me to one of his dinner- 
parties. Lane Smithers meanwhile had given me an explanation, 
and thus I found that the song-writer was a disreputable former 
curate of Mr. Lefevre’s, who, though he was married, had insulted 
Angelique in some strange way, having fallen in love with her, 
and he had, consequently, been dismissed summarily by the bishop ; 
and he had gone no one knew whither. 


CuapTer II. 
A BULL IN A CHINA-SHOP, 


‘Dear Arison,—I have always understood that people in North 
Exeshire are more stupid and conceited even than they are anywhere 
else. However, I propose to discover shortly for myself whether 
this report of them be correct. I know I shall not see much more 
of you if you carry out the intention which in your last you confided 
to me, videlicet, of proposing marriage to a Miss Angelique Lefevre. 
She will accept you; girls will accept anybody. But don’t take the 
plunge till you and I have had a personal consultation. I am ar- 
riving next week.— Yours ever, VALENTINE Darton.’ 


I was much vexed and perplexed by the receipt of this letter. 
I knew that Dalton would never go down in Exeshire. Not that he 
isn’t a gentleman by birth; besides being that, he is one by nature 
and education, and clever withal. But he is thoroughly unconven- 
tional, pays no attention to the requirements of etiquette, hates 
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humbug, and is the only man I ever met who had not a sneaking 
admiration for a lord. He might cause me to be cut by the society 
in which I now moved; he might shock everybody and offend Major 
Palmer ; he might nip the bud of that flower which I hoped would 
soon be in positive bloom, that mutual affection which I thought I 
perceived to exist, though she was sometimes so reserved and retir- 
ing, between myself and Angelique. In this county of ceremony and 
politeness, where everybody piqued themselves upon a sort of formal 
amiability, and the laws of conventionality were as those of the Medes 
and Persians, Dalton would be, on the whole, I felt, considerably more 
out of place than the proverbial bull in the china-shop, and would 
probably resemble the animal in question in his proceedings. Major 
Palmer and Lane Smithers would, on the principle noscitur a sociis, 
exclude me from their dinner-parties for the future ; even the country 
clergy would leave off asking me to teas and suppers, if they found out 
that I brought a friend with me, a friend who opined that there was 
something to be said for dissenters, and was pretty sure to say it in 
ecclesiastical society. It was an awkward situation ; the only plan I 
could devise was to write back that the accommodation in my cot- 
tage was in so unsatisfactory a state (which was partly true) that he 
would not, I feared, be comfortable. In these lands beyond railways 
it was difficult to provide properly for guests; of course, if he liked 
to.take his chance, I should be delighted to give him such an inad- 
equate reception as I could. 

As Valentine Dalton is not a man who forces himself upon peo- 
ple, I thought this reply would defer at all events his visit to Exe- 
shire. The reply, however, was as follows : 


‘ Dear A.,—A shake-down will do. I am arriving.—V. D.’ 


- I had for the following week invitations both to Lane Smithers’s 
and to Major Palmer’s, the two very worst places of all to which 
Dalton could be taken. I wrote refusals, of course, mentioning the 
reason. I received a reply, asking me to bring my friend with me 
to Lane Smithers’s. Major Palmer by silence accepted the refu- 
sal. The last circumstance was a relief; but I looked forward to 
the dinner-party at Lane Smithers’s with an alarm that increased 
as the day drew near. What would Dalton say ? what would he 
wear? Would his contradictions be very flat, and his paradoxes 
very loud? And what would Angelique think of my friend? I 
was afraid that with her quiet elegant ways and tranquil ideas, 
fixed in the long habit of a country life, and upon the strict line of 
society, she would view Dalton with suspicion both upon moral and 
social grounds. This was a girl difficult to win evidently, and I 
could not afford to put a spoke in my own wheel. Did she care at 
all about that young Tregaron, I wondered? 

Meanwhile, however, Dalton was arriving; and in a few days 
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he presented himself, attired in a pepper-and-salt costume, a short 
coloured pipe in his mouth, a knapsack on his shoulders, contain- 
ing, I felt assured, nothing that resembled a dress-suit. And that 
very morning I had received a note from Major Palmer inviting me, 
after all, to bring my friend to the dinner-party (I subsequently as- 
certained that two of the Major’s expected guests had sent refusals). 
It was a fearful prospect. A friend introduced by me—Dalton is 
short and broad in figure—at Major Palmer’s dinner-party in a 
pepper-and-salt suit! Would anybody of position in the north of 
Exeshire ever speak to me again ? 

‘Sha’n’t I feel too tired to go to dinner this evening? My dear 
fellow,’ said Dalton, ‘a dinner is just the thing I feel to require. 
Stupid Exeshire people, I suppose; Philistines, of course ; but I 
daresay I shall knock a thing or two into their heads before I’ve 
done with them.’ 

‘Major Palmer,’ I ventured to hint, ‘is rather a particular man. 
He has a high position in the county.’ 

‘Has he? I'll take him down a peg or two,’ Dalton said cheer- 
fully. 

Dalton arrived accordingly at the Major’s that evening as my 
friend, and his appearance in the pepper-and-salt suit caused polite 
consternation. Nor did Major Palmer accept the apology which I 
tendered, upon the ground that my friend was travelling, with gra- 
ciousness. Angelique seemed annoyed, I thought, that I should 
introduce a friend of inelegant figure and in unsuitable costume at 
Major Palmer’s. And I observed Lane Smithers gazing with sto- 
lidity at Dalton from the other end of the table. Five minutes 
afterwards, looking in the same direction, I observed him gazing 
still. At present, however, Lane Smithers made no farther demon- 
stration, and as the dinner-party proceeded, and the sensation wore 
off which had been produced by the outrageous contrast of the pepper- 
and-salt suit to the toilets of the ladies and the costumes of the 
gentlemen, I began to feel less apprehensive, and was enabled to join 
in that flow of conversation which, though not quite so brilliant, 
perhaps, as the discourses of the Hétel Rambouillet, serves its turn 
at country dinner-parties. 

When the ladies left us, no outbreak had occurred, and I hoped 
that we might get through the evening quietly without any of the 
results which I feared might happen, in case Dalton offended Major 
Palmer, or in case Lane Smithers offended Dalton. But a casus 
belli presently arose when some one observed, in reference to a gen- 
tleman in the neighbourhood, that Vavasour hadn’t been out with the 
hounds lately. 

‘No,’ Major Palmer said, passing the wine. ‘And I couldn’t get 
him to come here to-night. He’s not been out during the last fort- 
night, since he heard accidentally that Sir George Tollemache had let 
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it out, that Lord St. Albyn had told him in the smoke-room that 
Vavasour was the sort of man he asked to dinner when curates and 
such-like people were invited. Try that hock, Vincent. Poor 
Vavasour feels it most acutely.’ 

‘ Any man would,’ said one of the rectors present, ‘ who has a 
position, as Vavasour unquestionably has. An extremely nice fellow!’ 

‘ An extremely nice fellow, do you call him ? said Dalton very 
audibly. ‘I call him a fool.’ 

This remark produced a silence and a pause. 

‘I have not the honour to agree with you, sir,’ said Major 
Palmer very stifily, from the head of the table. ‘Mr. Vavasour is an 
intimate friend of mine, and his abilities are quite equal to those 
of any one in this neighbourhood.’ 

‘ That, sir,’ Dalton said, ‘may very possibly be the case. As 
admiration of his conduct in this matter was publicly expressed by 
a clergyman of the Church of England, I felt it my duty to eorrect the 
defective morality proceeding from such a quarter. Neither a parson 
nor any one else ought to express sympathy and admiration for a 
person who sits at home and sulks for a fortnight because a lord 
doesn’t ask him to dinner. Such a man, sir, appears to me to be an 
idiot, an abject idiot. But I had not been apprised, sir, when I 
made the statement, that this gentleman was an intimate friend of 
yours. Had I known it, I should have refrained from expressing 
my opinion of his character.’ 

Major Palmer said nothing in reply, but glared from the head 
of the table. Four rectors who happened to be simultaneously sipping 
four glasses of port, stopped to glare at Dalton. Lane Smithers 
stared at him. Major Palmer farther marked his sense of Dalton’s 
opinionativeness by taking no notice of him during the remainder of 
the evening ; and Dalton, on his part, I observed, helped himself to 
no more wine, and refused coffee when it was brought round. 

At this period, Lane Smithers rose from his chair, and planted 
himself—after his manner whenever he pounced upon a new victim— 
cofiee-cup in hand, upon the hearthrug immediately in front of Dal- 
ton, and to my consternation began to talk to him. With deep 
apprehension I heard the expressions, ‘ Don’t talk to me about the 
agricultural labourer—that blackguard Girdlestone—the church 
catechism, sir—shouldn’t have such large families—can’t drink my 
wine comfortably, sir, with all these fellows wanting twelve shillings 
a week. It’s monstrous in men with only half-a-dozen children !’ 

‘It is monstrous indeed, sir,’ said Dalton, rising and standing 
by the side of Lane Smithers, who with his straddling legs, long 
neck, and angular figure, looked something like an ostrich attempting 
to fly. ‘I consider, sir,’ said Dalton with his usual vehemence, 
‘that the agricultural labourer’s wages ought to be doubled ; in this 
part of the country the agricultural labourer is no better than a serf. 
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You are behind the Russians, sir. The state of the villages, sir, re- 
flects the greatest discredit on the landowners ; and what amount of 
morality, sir, can you possibly expect from the agricultural labourer, 
when the alternative with which you. present him is to steal or to 
starve ?’ 

‘No amount of casuistry can excuse the act of theft, sir,’ said a 
remarkably comfortable-looking rector, rubicund as to his nose. 

‘And no amount of casuistry, sir,’ said Dalton, turning hotly 
upon him, ‘can excuse the state of things in the more rural districts 
of the north of Exeshire. There is nothing but luxury on the one 
hand, and poverty on the other. The clergy are merely gentlemen, 
living on their estates. They know nothing of Christianity them- 
selves, and their congregations are, consequently, in equal ignorance 
upon the subject. Meantime, they themselves are occupied in mean 
little jealousies about position—’ 

‘ Sir,’ Major Palmer here broke in loudly, ‘I am not in the habit 
of hearing these opinions expressed at my table, more particularly by 
persons who have not complied with the ordinary regulations as to 
dress.’ 

‘Nor am I,’ said Dalton, ‘in the habit of remaining in any room 
where I am not allowed freely to express myself. I thank you for 
your hospitality, and I quit your house. Alison, don’t move—take 
your time.’ 

So saying, Dalton rose and departed; and Lane Smithers gaped 
with astonishment as he retired. 

Angelique in the drawing-room was displeased ; everybody else 
was shocked when what had occurred in the dining-room was re- 
ported. I apologised to Major Palmer; I apologised to Ange- 
lique. 

‘IT sha’n’t sing with you to-night, Mr. Alison,’ she said, ‘as a 
punishment for bringing that abominable man. Isn’t he abominable, 
papa ?’ 

‘If he were not a friend of Mr. Alison’s, I should speak very 
severely of his conduct,’ the Rev. Mr. Lefevre said. ‘I may, how- 
ever, observe thus much — Major Palmer’s table is the last at 
which I should have expected to see such a person. Perhaps Mr. 
—what is his name, Dalton ?—has forced his acquaintance on Mr. 
Alison: such things can’t be helped.’ 

‘You see,’ I said, ‘ Dalton is eccentric. He is a man of property, 
though he dresses so plainly; and accordingly he says what he 
pleases.’ 

Angelique and her father hereupon desisted from making farther 
remarks upon the subject. But I gathered that Angelique was still 
displeased with me, because, though she had just previously made a 
few observations in tones of ordinary amiability, she presented me, 
when we parted for the night, with only two fingers of her hand. 
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This circumstance galled me as much as Dalton’s observations had 
galled the clergy and gentry of the north of Exeshire. 

Dalton, upon my return to the parlour of my cottage, suspended 
operations on his short coloured pipe, in order to deliver himself of 
a vigorous diatribe against the aforesaid clergy and gentry of Exe- 
shire, whom he denounced as an oppressive and luxurious oligarchy, 
and described the great mass of the population as serfs, whose very 
souls were ground out of them by short wages and hard work, and 
by the general oppressiveness of the oligarchs. 

My temper had not been improved by Angelique’s farewell; and 
I testily suggested that he ought to have paid more respect to a man 
of Major Palmer’s high position in the county. 

Dalton expressed a wish to know for what reason Major Palmer 
had so high a position in the county. Was he rich? 

No, I answered. 

Was he the son of a lord, or connected in any way with that 
abomination, the House of Peers ? 

I believed his family were commoners. 

Had Major Palmer ever achieved any martial exploit ? Dalton 
asked. : 

I had never heard so. And afier reflection I could find no 
other reason for Major Palmer’s high position in the county, ex- 
cept that he had his time on his hands, and did not demean himself 
by being useful to his fellow-creatures. 

‘What do you think of Angelique ?’ I asked; a question I had 
for some time desired to put. 

Dalton returned no direct answer to this question, for some 
minutes at least. After emitting three or four very long trails of 
smoke from his pipe, he said : 

‘You knew Decatur ?’ 

‘Yes; but what has Decatur to do with Miss Lefevre ?’ 

‘A good deal, unfortunately,’ said Dalton. ‘ Didn’t you know 
he was that blarneying old Lefevre’s curate ?’ 

‘No,’ I said, rather faintly. My opinion of Angelique was high, 
and my confidence in her thorough, yet I could not but feel that my 
belief in her was being severely taxed. Even I thought it suspicious 
that, at the age of twenty, she should have already been involved not 
only with one, but with two married men. There are limits even to 
a lover’s credulity. 

‘Then Decatur was here as curate, was he? I never heard of him; 
I have heard something about a man named Evelyn—you see his 
name in the magazines—who was Lefevre’s curate, and behaved so 
disgracefully to Angelique, that the bishop revoked his license.’ 

‘ But aren’t you aware that Evelyn and Claude Decatur are one 
and the same man ?’ Dalton inquired. ‘ Evelyn is or was Decatur’s 
nom de plume.’ 
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I was much relieved. I reproached myself inwardly for my sus- 
piciousness ; to have entertained a momentary doubt of Angelique was 
& sin. 

‘Well, I should not have thought Decatur would have behaved 
so badly.’ 

‘ How did he behave badly ?’ 

‘He wrote love-letters to Angelique Lefevre, and insulted her 
in another way.’ 

‘ With what object did he write love-letters to Angelique Lefevre, 
if he did write them ?’ 

‘I don’t exactly know. The information has been given me by 
several people—by two of the neighbouring clergy amongst others.’ 

‘But anybody except an Exeshire parson would see that the 
statement that a married clergyman wrote love-letters to a young lady, 
taken absolutely, is absurd. There must have been some purpose in 
his writing them, either bad or good, besides the obvious inference 
that there had been a good deal of encouragement on the other side. 
But I know that Decatur never wrote any such thing.’ 

‘Tf,’ I said, starting up in a great rage, and flinging the end of 
my cigar into the fire to express my fury—‘ if you mean that Ange- 
lique gave him encouragement, you utterly fail to understand her 
retiring, sensitive, and exquisitely graceful character. It is a suffi- 
cient answer to your charge against her, which you had no right 
whatever to bring, Dalton, that the bishop, on hearing the facts of 
the case, revoked Decatur’s license.’ 

‘ So you believe in bishops, do you ?’ Dalton said, looking at me 
with genuine astonishment. 

‘I know,’ I said, ‘that this bishop is under grave suspicion upon 
several grounds. But whether I believe in him or not, I believe in 
Angelique.’ 

‘And I believe in Decatur,’ Dalton said. ‘He is quite uncon- 
ventional, I admit; but he is also moral, and more virtuous than 
most respectable men. Few respectable people have any idea of the 
real meaning of virtue,’ said Dalton, taking up his candlestick. 


Cuapter III. 
SUSPICIONS, 


I nap expected that the performances of Dalton in the pepper- 
and-salt suit in Major Palmer’s dining-room would have ruined me 
socially in the neighbourhood. I was agreeably surprised therefore 
to receive a note from the Lefevres next morning, asking myself 
and my friend to dinner that same evening. Angelique, who herself 
wrote the note, expressed a hope that Mr. Dalton would excuse so 
hasty an invitation, which would thoroughly do away with the neces- 
sity of alteration in his dress as a traveller. 
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Consequently, the pepper-and-salt suit again appeared at an Exe- 
shire dinner-table. As ifto express a sympathy, Angelique, upon the 
occasion, wore a demi-toilette—a simply-made dress, with a pattern 
of blue violets upon it, suited her bloom wonderfully well—and she 
had the same flowers in her hair, the auburn tint of which was al- 
ways brought out under the glow of the evening lamplight. In spite 
of the doubt which he had expressed last night as to her character, 
Dalton looked at her a good deal, and she was gracious enough to 
him, though of course, in accordance with her usual manner, with- 
out any forwardness. Perhaps it was because Dalton was my 
friend that his last night’s rudeness had been overlooked. If so, 
it was a favourable sign. She put herself on better terms with 
me than at our last parting ; and I felt no jealousy of Dalton. Most 
girls, I suppose, are ready to bestow their affections upon a rich 
admirer, even though he exhibit, as Dalton does, a figure strongly 
in contrast—especially in a pepper-and-salt suit—to that of the 
Belvidere Apollo. But Angelique, to my thinking, was unlike most 
girls ; she was too fastidious to indulge love’s young dream in re- 
ference to a stumpy young man, attired as aforesaid in a pepper- 
and-salt suit. Old Lefevre, however, who had been affable to me 
also, and, as I think I have previously stated, had bestowed upon 
me the privilege of fishing in his preserves, seemed also to take to 
Dalton to an even greater extent, and made him a similar offer of 
the fishing, and added such an invitation to his house as he had 
given me. Rather to my surprise, Dalton, as I had done, accepted 
it. And yet, only last evening, old Lefevre had denounced the con- 
duct of Dalton, and Dalton had expressed an opinion, in his usual 
distinct manner, that, if Angelique had only heard it, would have 
changed the affability with which she now addressed him into such 
a demeanour as any girl of her character would put on against the 
assailant of that very sensitive thing, her reputation. As I sat 
listening while old Lefevre chatted to Dalton, I began to form an 
unfavourable estimate of both their characters. Dalton’s inconsist- 
ency was obvious ; old Lefevre, it now struck me, had a deceitful 
expression of countenance, and, possibly, a commercial view of mar- 
riage, as a transaction. Mr. Lefevre, however, apologised with 
extreme politeness for not including me in the invitation Dalton 
had just accepted—one of their servants was just leaving, or he 
should have been delighted—and was disappointed ; and Angelique 
said she was disappointed too—she should like to have tried some 
more duets—and, when the evening ended, she gave me her hand, 
and not two fingers only, to shake, when I departed. 

Chancing to dine at the Tollemaches’ a few days afterwards, dur- 
ing Dalton’s visit at the Lefevres’, Lady Tollemache remarked to me, 
‘I suppose that by this time your friend and Angelique Lefevre: are 
engaged.’ As she said it, she looked at me with some scrutiny, and, 
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perhaps, had some good-natured intention in her remark of giving 
me a warning that would break a blow soon about to fall. 

I daresay, as it was, I was taken sufficiently by surprise to 
betray my agitation. I departed in a hurried and absent-minded 
maaner. 

My cottage is not far distant from the Tollemaches’—a mile 
perhaps—but I did not reach it within two hours at least ; which 
time passed like so many minutes while I was stamping up and 
down the moonlit quiet roads, with the hills around me faintly 
outlined in the dim lustre, and the woods upon them so many 
black masses, and the murmur, that was almost loud in the night, 
of the river below them. The last two things that I should have 
expected in the world were, that Angelique, who had already evinced, 
so far as her retiring disposition permitted, signs of an attachment 
to myself, should in a few days attach herself to Dalton instead ; 
and that Dalton himself, the truest hitherto, as well as the roughest, 
of my friends, should deliberately go to work to inflict such grief 
and loss upon me, as arises to a man who has given his soul, as 
much as is within him, to the passion which affects it once in life, 
and once only, and, according to its issue, makes a man or breaks 
him. Now, as Angelique’s bloom, as the glow and the grace of her 
in her youth, as her deep hair, with the auburn threads in it, seemed 
to escape me, they also seemed fairer than ever. But I reassured 
myself. Lady Tollemache’s words were probably regarded even by 
herself as the words of rumour. I blamed myself severely for ac- 
cusing Angelique. Her sweet face, with that sad desperate look 
that sometimes strangely crossed it, even in the seasons of polite 
gaiety, rose before me like an accusing conscience. The signs 
which she had already given might, in an unprincipled girl, mean 
nothing but forwardness or a desire for conquest ; but the retiring 
character of Angelique would never have allowed her to give them 
unless she was in love with me, as I was with her. 


CHaprTer IV. 


SKYE-WARDS. 


Far away from the soft dales of Exeshire. Here the waters lie 
in great motionless breadths, steely-blue under the bright northern 
summer. A hundred islands are seen as the steamer proceeds, lining 
one side of the great land-locked spaces of sea-water, through which 
it is advancing, three or four deep, more or less peaked usually ;—a 
hundred rocks shooting up at the eud of the ocean, with the flash 
of the wings of the seabird round them in the sunlight, and the blue 
of the season upon them, deeper or fainter according to their dis- 
tances and dispositions ; so many sapphires dropped from the crown 
of the reigning Summer. And on the other side of us, little less 
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various and numerous, less fantastic, but more solid and grand in 
form, the mountains of the mainland were gathered, bathing in the 
blue, and ranging in serried order, mass after mass and height behind 
height, till the two peaks of Ben Cruachan, rising in wild grace and 
majesty, close alike the long enormous range of the Grampians, and 
this the most magnificent scene of the western highlands. Here 
all small attractive details are discarded, as from a piece of Beet- 
hoven’s severe grand music. A noble monotony of splendour and 
silence and desolation strikes the soul with one single overpowering 
effect ; here summer in all its glory is flowerless and bloomless still. 

‘ How different from Exeshire, is it not, Mr. Alison?’ said An- 
gelique, as we stood together on the deck of the Clansman, steam- 
ing up between the islands and the highlands. Angelique likes every- 
thing that is tasteful, and has an eye for scenery. ‘Even you, 
with your taste for walking, would find that mountain too steep, Mr. 
Dalton,’ she added to Dalton, who was standing on the other side 
of her. ‘ Papa, I am so glad we took Mr. Dalton’s suggestion, and 
came here on the west-coast voyage. And meeting with such friends 
too; Mr. Dalton and Mr. Alison would have been so tired of my 
society if they had not dropped upon somebody else; but, really, five 
gentlemen and one lady is rather an excess upon the first side, is it 
not, Mr. Dalton ?’ 

‘I daresay,’ Dalton said, ‘ that I should have been quite as happy 
if we had not picked up our friends yonder. They are rather in the 
way.’ 

Angelique let the veil fall off a remarkably becoming hat which 
she wore. I felt for the fiftieth time the hollowness of Dalton’s 
character. 

Still, he had apparently been as anxious as any one that I should 
accompany the party, which in a genial hour at the rectory had been 
made up for a Scotch tour—Mr. Lefevre, his daughter, myself, and 
Dalton. I consented to accompany it, though I plainly saw, now, 
that my suspicions of Dalton were correct. He would never again be 
my friend; he was decidedly paying attentions to Angelique; and 
though from the most careful observation I could not decide as to 
which of us had her preference, I could see that to some extent, 
perhaps merely as a friend, she liked Dalton. Well, certainly Dalton’s 
personal attractions were not great, and a girl-of her taste required 
personal attractions in a lover; but he was clever and well-informed, 
and he had improved his appearance generally, by a substitution of 
cigars for short pipes, and by a blue coat and light trousers in place 
of the pepper-and-salt suit; his hat and boots too were new, and 
the result of a study of the elegant, and he wore gloves—laven- 
der-tinted, and scented. . Indeed, the rough, pipe-smoking, swell- 
despising Dalton had become a lady’s man! It was a great triumph 
achieved by Angelique. She remarked to me how very much my 
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friend had improved in all ways since his visit to Exeshire. She was 
so glad; there was so much that was nice about him; like most clever 
people, he had relied a little too much on his cleverness; nobody 
could afford to be eccentric. 

As for me, I confess I sacrificed my self-respect somewhat in 
joining the party. But I was infatuated, as I never had been before, 
about Angelique. There resided in her some strange power that 
held me, so I accompanied her to the highlands. The party consisted 
originally of four; upon the top of Ben Lomond we had augmented 
it. We had climbed that mountain ; Angelique in a straw hat and 
light muslin looked particularly well upon her pony, on the one side 
of which walked Dalton, and on the other myself; the Rev. Mr. Le- 
fevre having fallen behind to converse with the guide, a very interest- 
ing specimen of the Scotch lowlander, Mr. Lefevre said afterwards. 
As we went up, a fog came down the mountain and met us, blotting 
out the sheet of Lomond where it widened out and bore its islands ; 
hiding the mountains beyond, and, on the other side, the wide plain 
that stretches to the Ochills, and the towers of Stirling. Presently we 
could not see farther before us than six yards. But Angelique said 
that she liked an adventure; so we pushed on. When we had reached 
the thin peak that forms the summit of Ben Lomond, I began to 
feel a want of confidence in our position. I led Angelique’s pony 
with great caution, while the winds broke wildly round us on the 
mountain-top, driving the mists in rushing vapour, which, however, 
quickly as it drove, never opened anywhere, nor gave the slightest 
glimpse of anything. The mountain, with the lake on this side, 
and the plain on that, was a blank. And we stood on the summit 
at last, with nothing that could be perceived except winds and clouds. 
It was a strange, almost a fearful, position, as the wind swept the 
vapour past our blinded eyes. It was a relief to hear the voice of 
some other tourist, invisible in the mist, though close to us. We 
could even hear the words, loudly and earnestly spoken, as the wind 
at the moment lulled, upon the wild and lofty height upon which, 
with the awe that is born in the mountains strong upon us, we stood. ° 

‘Don’t talk to me about the agricultural labourer. That scoun- 
drel Girdlestone—I only wish I’d got him up here at this moment.’ 

‘ Wish I was back in Exeshire,’ said, somewhat disconsolately, 
another voice, which we also recognised; ‘a man oughtn’t to go wan- 
dering about when he has a position in his county.’ 

‘Mr. Lane Smithers, I think. Delighted to see, or rather to 
hear, you,’ Dalton exclaimed. 

‘Major Palmer, unless I am mistaken,’ Mr. Lefevre said pre- 
sently, turning in the direction from which the voices came. 

The two gentlemen of Exeshire were genuinely pleased to meet 
us; as, under the circumstances, was only natural. They had been 
detained upon the top of Ben Lomond nearly two hours, waiting for 
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the mist (which had been thick upon the summit at the time when 
we, climbing the mountain, had been clear of it) to break. There- 
fore it was not extraordinary that Lane Smithers should divert the 
time with the subject which he is so well known, in more suitable 
places for its discussion, to have thoroughly studied. 

The roar of the wind on the mountain-top had prevented them 
from hearing us on our arrival; presently we managed to see each 
other, and descended Ben Lomond in company. It subsequently 
appearing that Major Palmer and Mr. Lane Smithers were, as we 
were, about to examine the scenery of the western highlands and 
the Hebrides, we joined parties ; and thus it had come about that we 
were together upon the deck of the Clansman, steaming up to Oban. 

At those rare periods at which my mind was not reflecting upon 
Angelique, and the chances I had of decisively winning her affections, 
I wondered what secret cause of disquiet agitated Major Palmer. 
Lane Smithers was conversational as usual; and, becoming excited 
in coffee-rooms on the subject of the agricultural labourer, laid him- 
self open upon several occasions to actions for slander, by reason of 
the epithets which he applied to his béte noire, Girdlestone. But 
Major Palmer was taciturn; and had something on his mind, I 
thought, by the disorderly way in which—usually a man too con- 
scious of his position to be disorderly—he walked up and down the 
decks of steamers with hasty unequal strides, and exhibited other 
signs of a like kind. I immediately concluded, with ready jealousy, 
that he, too, was in love with Angelique; in which case his position 
in the county would, to the extent of Mr. Lefevre’s influence with 
his daughter, render him dangerous. But he did not seem to pay 
the least attention to Angelique; she even, I thought, seemed 
annoyed by this neglect. Being an acknowledged belle, it was only 
natural in her to expect some little attention from every member of 
the other sex. 

On the third day of our travelling in company, Major Palmer, 
seeing me standing by myself in an empty coffee-room, came up, 
said in a nervous manner that there was a good deal of rain always 
in highland districts, and then, without waiting for an answer, 
turned away. On the following day he suddenly laid hold of my 
arm on the deck of a steamboat, said that when the weather was 
rough it must be awkward work about these islands, and then 
abruptly walked off to the helm, and stared over it for a quarter of 
an hour, leaning upon the cables. On the next day, while I was 
shaving, he entered my bedroom at the hotel, sat down on my bed- 
stead, said shaving was a nuisance, and then, jumping up, ran 
out of the room; a proceeding on the part of Major Palmer of a 
perfectly astounding character. I arrived at the conclusion, based 
upon these proceedings, that Major Paimer was either a lunatic, or 
that he had something on his conscience. 
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CHAPTER V. 
MAJOR PALMER'S AFFECTIONS. 


Ir Angelique had lived to be old, she would have suffered even more 
than most girls from the loss of that magical charm, that glamour, 
which clings around a girl. Jf she had lived to be old, I say. Hitherto 
I have recorded this, the most singular passage of my life, as one 
who throws himself back upon the thoughts and actions which he is 
relating, not as subsequently surveying them. For so, as it appears 
to me, I have given the vraisemblance of things more vividly ; but 
I now say that if Angelique Lefevre had lived to be old she would 
have lost her charm, more decidedly even than do others. Her 
beauty had a fragile and fugitive look even now; illness might re- 
move that brilliant yet delicate colour; misfortune might compel 
her from her grace of manner—a kind of compulsion which it always 
exercises more or less—and might deprive her of all opportunity of 
exhibiting that taste in dress which conveyed that in origin Ange- 
lique could not possibly be altogether English. But it was the time 
of her triumph now, as she sat at the piano with all the tourists 
round her, in the drawing-room ofa highland hotel. The windows were 
open, and the breeze entering from the lake upon which the silver 
of the moon was streaming, gave her brown hair a floating appear- 
ance asshe sang. The rocks rose in black shadow into the bare blue 
sky, and Angelique’s voice went forth among them, in a waft of Italian 
music, into the summer night that hung blue and quiet, far away 
from the cities of men, over the floods and mountains that were 
around us. As if the thought had struck her that her operatic musie 
and the stern moonlit scenery around were incongruous, she made 
a sign to Dalton, who was standing nearest to her, to remove the 
operatic score she was playing from before her, and she struck off 
into a Scotch ballad that fitted better with those broad shafts of 
moonlight across solemn dark waters, those black hillsides towering 
into the illumined air, that hard splendour of the northern night, 
which drew only one person, now, to the window from Angelique’s 
singing. 

It was but too plain to me (I am again speaking as if I were 
writing at the time) that Dalton was making more progress than I. 
was. Angelique, unlike some girls, very rarely bestowed favourable 
glances upon her admirers; she gave more than one to-night to 
Dalton. What impostors men are! You may know a man for years, 
and regard him as your best friend, and how much sacrifice will he 
make for you? This was Valentine Dalton, who prided himself upon 
a contempt for drawing-room manners and for conventionality gener- 
ally, simpering at a piano by the side of the girl who was playing 
it, and wearing gloves and a ring actually over them, upon a Scotch 
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tour. Valentine Dalton, who had hitherto supported the character 
of the truest, if the roughest, of men, had visited his most intimate 
friend, and had made it the business of that visit, from first to last, 
cruelly to disappoint the deepest feelings of that friend, to win from 
him the girl whom, with a love that was devotion or infatuation, call 
it which you will, he loved. 

Angelique to me has a fatal and peculiar attraction—a power 
which did not belong to girls of much more regular beauty. It re- 
sided partly, as I have said before, in that look which sometimes 
crossed her face ; a look which betokened more character than usually 
belongs to girls; a tragic look, I called it. I have heard the epithet 
wicked attached to it, I think, by Lady Tollemache. But this charm, 
whatever it was—no exact merit of form or feature—drew most men 
more or less; to-night, for instance, in the drawing-room of the 
hotel, all the males, even Lane Smithers, were crowded round the 
piano, Dalton nearest to her. Except only Major Palmer. 

Major Palmer was standing, with his elbow on the sill, pensively 
looking out of the window into the moonlight. He, at least, was 
not attracted to Angelique’s piano; he was meditating, not upon 
love, but probably upon his ‘ position.’ Reflection upon the latter 
point had been suggested to myself by Dalton’s questioning the 
ground of Major Palmer’s social status. As he is a very large and 
a tolerably well-built man, Dalton and I had ultimately arrived at 
the conclusion that Major Palmer’s position in the county is attri- 
butable to his great size. In the north of Exeshire (I am ex- 
pressing Dalton’s ideas, which were adverse to the county) the 
inhabitants arrive at their conclusions from vague impressions ra- 
ther than from any mental process of thought. Hence I attribute — 
Major Palmer’s position to a sort of confused idea amongst his 
neighbours, caused by his bulk, that he is a considerable person. 

To relieve my feelings, I now went up to talk to him. He, 
at least, was not my rival. Major Palmer turned as I approached. 

‘ A fine moonlight night,’ he said. ‘ Don't you think, Mr. Alison, 
that the moon is interesting to lovers ?’ 

I started as he spoke. Then Major Palmer’s mind, too, was 
dwelling upon the subject! Others expressed their admiration of 
Angelique by gathering round her while she played and sang ; Major 
Palmer was more deeply struck, and sought solitude. 

‘Love,’ said the Major, who spoke under cover of the music 
which was still proceeding,—‘ love is a deucedly serious thing. It 
doesn’t appear to me that in Exeshire, for instance, people under- 
stand much about it.’ 

‘ Dalton says,’ I remarked, ‘ that in Exeshire people don’t under- 
stand much about anything.’ 

‘Just so; Mr. Dalton sees through people,’ said the Major. 
‘Now, I’ve a position in the county ; but I must say that for a mat- 
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rimonial arrangement in Exeshire, all that seems necessary is that 
a member of a county family should propose to a member of another 
county family. Then the girl accepts him. Now,’ said Major Palmer, 
placing the forefinger of one hand upon the forefinger of the other, 
and evidently about to enter into a confession, ‘ I want your opinion, 
Mr. Alison. The fact is, I—I, in fact—you see, I’m in love; you 
caught me looking at the moon lately.’ 

But at this moment—the music had stopped some minutes ago— 
Major Palmer was interrupted. 

‘You in love, Major Palmer? Do tell us with whom.’ It was 
Angelique who spoke, and gave a glance at Dalton. ‘ Mr. Dalton, 
ask Major Palmer to tell us.’ 

But Major Palmer looked disconcerted, and rather abruptly left 
the group, pulling his large whiskers to help his embarrassment. I 
wondered his embarrassment was not even more conspicuously dis- 
played, if he was in love with Angelique, at her unexpected appear- 
ance and sudden question; and I concluded that of course Angelique 
was the object of Major Palmer’s affections. His remarks about his 
position doubtless referred to the fact that the Lefevres were hardly 
county people; and that Major Palmer therefore considered it, so 
far, a descent to marry Angelique. I was indignant at the idea, 
which certainly, to impartial people, would have seemed a little over- 
strained; but in England, and in Exeshire especially, Major Palmer’s 
forte, position, is so main a point, that its minutest differences are 
observed. I rejoiced, however, for my own sake, that Major Palmer 
was so ultra-scrupulous ; and as I myself could not imagine it to be 
possible that, seeing so much just now of Angelique Lefevre, he could 
be in love with any one else—in her presence any one absent in Exe- 
shire must be forgotten or uncared for. 

But from Major Palmer my mind was soon diverted to the sub- 
ject which generally possessed it, namely, Angelique ; and the more 
so as her father entered my bedroom that night in a friendly way 
with a candlestick, and began to talk to me about her. 

He was anxious about Angelique, the Rev. Mr. Lefevre began. 
Her head, even, might be turned, she received so much attention; she 
might forget—for we were all human—she might forget, so far, the 
Christian instruction he had bestowed, in the retirement of his Exe- 
shire parsonage, on her earlier years. Not that, for a moment, he 
came to me to complain of his daughter. She was a girl far above 
the average in point of moral and religious merit, but she was being 
hardly tried—hardly tried by all this admiration. It was intended 
by Providence that girls should be married. The Rev. Mr. Lefevre’s 
gray hairs would go down to the grave in peace, if his darling Ange- 
lique could find a husband who was worthy of her. It would be a 
blow to part with her—here the Rev. Mr. Lefevre snuffled, and drew 
forth his pocket-handkerchief for 2 moment’s use—but self-sacrifice 
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was a duty, and he should give his consent. He hada high opinion 
of my character, formed from careful observation, and—here Mr. Le- 
fevre, with some little nervousness, snuffed the candle—and—and 
he had thought there was something between me and Angelique; but 
latterly I had seemed to take little or no interest in her. He was 
sure that, even regarding me merely asa friend, she was hurt by my 
neglect. . 

I experienced just now several thrills of the warmest friendship 
for the Rev. Mr. Lefevre; I could have embraced him in the French 
fashion, as he stood before me in his dressing-gown. I admitted, in 
reply, that Angelique and myself had not been of late on our former 
excellent terms. My friend Dalton, I stated to Mr. Lefevre, was, 
in my opinion, the man in whom his daughter took an.interest, if 
she took an interest in any one ; or Major Palmer was a remoter pro- 
bability. 

Angelique, Mr. Lefevre said, was so shy and retiring that it was 
difficult to penetrate her feelings. She had been more reserved than 
ever, poor girl, since that—that scamp of a curate—Mr. Lefevre could 
hardly find terms sufficiently strong to convey his adverse opinion 
of Decatur—insulted her. But he thought, he almost thought— 
though my friend was—was, in fact, worthy of being my friend— 
he thought that, if there was a preference, it was for myself; and 
he had taken the liberty of following me into my room to-night to 


‘drop, in confidence, a hint or two, which might prevent misunder- 
standing, and even distress. It was a clergyman’s duty to prevent 
such things upon one side or the other; perhaps, in this case, upon 
both. 


Cuarvter VI. 


MAJOR PALMER TAKES COUNSEL, 


PropaBty I should have taken an opportunity upon the very next 
day of acting upon the encouragement given by her father, and of 
speaking definitely to Angelique; but Angelique herself frustrated 
this design, by unexpectedly refusing to accompany us on the route 
which we proposed. At least, Mr. Lefevre informed us that his 
daughter was somewhat exhausted by recent fatigues, and would pro- 
ceed to Skye altogether by sea (we having previously arranged a land 
journey), and to join the steamer at one of the landing-stages off Skye 
itself. 

Certainly, there was a good deal of art, involuntarily, in Ange- 
lique’s proceedings in reference to her admirers. This last of hers 
had the tantalising effect upon myself—and also, as I conjectured, 
upon Major Palmer and Dalton—which is calculated to blow the flame 
of the tender passion; and accordingly it blew the flame of mine. 
Two days without Angelique, and with Lane Smithers! The thought 
was wretchedness ; nor did the fact that Major Palmer and Dalton 
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were also my companions alleviate things, inasmuch as the former 
was as absent-minded and restless as usual, and the latter was now 
regarded by me with something worse than suspicion. Naturally, in 
fact, there was a coldness between us. Little was said as we walked 
or boated, and our tour was hereabouts dull enough, deprived of 
Angelique’s fair presence, till at the end of the first day of it Major 
Palmer imparted some interest by taking us all into.confidence, and 
imparting the mysterious cause of his dejection of spirits. This he 
did while we sailed up Loch Eil, leaving farther and farther in our 
rear the enormous sheer masses of Ben Nevis, still apparent over the 
lengthening water. We were sailing smoothly on, and so an oppor- 
tunity for discussion was afforded. 

‘ You see,’ Major Palmer said—he had been fidgeting for some 
time before he spoke, dipping his hand in the loch water, pulling the 
sail-tops, and so on—‘if one has an opportunity of taking three 
friends into consultation at once on a difficult matter, one ought to 
avail oneself of it; and with three to advise, one ought to settle the 
matter in one’s mind. Now you see’—here Major Palmer became 
red between his whiskers, and stammered—‘ I—in fact, I want to 
be married. But the person I wish to marry is—in fact, is not equal 
to me in position. I’ve a high position in the county, and in Exe- 
shire position is what people believe in. They don’t care much for 
morals, unless you’re found out; nor for cleverness; nor for anything, 
in fact, but position. And, you see,’ said Major Palmer, ‘if [ were 
to marry the person I have in my eye, it appears to me that I should 
lose my position in the county more or less. She’s handsome, and 
she’s good-natured, and—and she’s useful; but she’s not in my rank.’ 

‘Not in your rank!’ T said hotly. ‘If that is your opinion, 
Major Palmer, I hope you will not include me in the number of your 
counsellors.’ 

Major Palmer was in a rage immediately. 

‘You don’t mean to tell me,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that I and my cook 
are equal in position, sir!’ 

‘Your cook!’ I said, much surprised, but perceiving that I had 
misunderstood the Major. ‘I—I thought you meant Miss Lefevre. 
I apologise.’ , 

‘Your cook ?’ queried Dalton, evidently both amused and sur- 
prised. 

‘Your cook!’ roared Lane Smithers; ‘marry—your cook, Palmer?’ 

‘Yes; my cook Elizabeth,’ said the Major, with a considerable 
degree of firmness. 

‘ You’ve not written anything ?’ inquired Lane Smithers eagerly. 

‘No. I was thinking, if you three concurred, of writing to her 
from Scotland.’ 

‘Do,’ Lane Smithers said. ‘Write and give her a month’s 
notice. If you don’t, you’re a lost man, Palmer.’ 
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‘ Then—then you distinctly advise against it, Smithers ?’ 

‘Of course; what else can I do? Thething’s absurd. You've 
been reading some rubbish of Girdlestone’s, Palmer. Do you sup- 
pose Mrs. Lane Smithers would call ?’ 

‘And what would you suggest ?? Major Palmer said, looking 
rather disconsolately at me. 

I observed there were arguments upon each side of the question ; 
but as no via media would be taken, I felt it impossible for me to 
decide. I had the greatest respect for the feelings of, but it was prac- 
tically awkward to run counter to, society. It would be pleasant to 
Major Palmer to have a wife to whom he was attached from her 
direct personal recommendations; but it would be unpleasant to him 
to feel that these recommendations were ignored by society, as not 
being considered sufficient to carry the point in her favour. Still, where 
the feelings were concerned, social considerations, perhaps, ought 
to be secondary. Upon the whole, I hesitated to arrive at a dis- 
tinct conclusion. Such was the advice, or rather substitute for ad- 
vice, which I gave Major Palmer. 

‘My advice,’ said Dalton, with gravity, ‘is most distinctly that 
if there exists a mutual attachment, you had better marry her. 
Society and position are things which cannot be too much attacked. 
To marry one’s cook is, indeed, an extreme step ; but viewed in the 
light of an attack upon conventionality, I should, on the whole, re- 
gard it as a noble action.’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say so, Mr. Dalton,’ said Major Palmer 
warmly ; ‘I am glad to hear you say so. But it appears to me that 
I stand, after consulting you, in my former position. I consult the 
three of you; one advises me to marry her, another not to marry 
her, and the third hesitates between the two opinions.’ 

' If Major Palmer’s friends, whom he was consulting, were unable 
to arrive at any distinct conclusion about the step which he was pro- 
jecting, the Major himself was equally perplexed. 

‘I shall make a fool of myself, as that curate— what was his 
name ?—did. You see, when one is in love, one isn’t one’s own mas- 
ter. Iwonder,’ the Major said speculatively, ‘if the bishop would 
dismiss me, if I was a curate,*for marrying my cook. By the way, 
Decatur went into Scotland, somewhere, didn’t he ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dalton, with emphasis, ‘he did. He couldn’t bear 
to be in England after he was publicly disgraced. A man of greater 
promise, a man better liked, and, in my opinion, a more moral man, 
never started in life; the most popular man of his time at Trinity, 
and the cleverest of his year. That blow ruined him, and I believe,’ 
said Dalton, with something even of a stern expression, ‘that the 
blow was foully struck.’ 

I was much surprised at these words, and at this manner of 
Dalton’s. I should have been more surprised still, but that it only 
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made another of the contradictions which now mystified me respect- 
ing the character of the man who had once been my most-trusted 
friend. But I had been puzzled by Dalton now, for some time. His 
attentions to Angelique, yet his delay in bringing them to a point ; 
his barefaced violation of friendship in trying to supplant me; his 
concession to conventionality in the matter of dress, and yet his 
denunciations of it, as strong and as bitter as ever; and, now, his 
declaration that the man who was supposed to have insulted Angelique 
was wronged in the punishment for itwhich he suffered,—I was sim- 
ply bewildered. Or was it an infatuation which, in spite of himself, 
was urging him on? This girl had somehow the power of causing it, 
as I knew in my own case; for I was forced to admit that, on a fair 
view, the conduct of the Rev. Mr. Lefevre, in urging me to make an 
offer to his daughter, was questionable ; and his daughter’s encour- 
agement of Dalton, and skilful alternation between him and myself, 
prevented even me from any longer believing that her nature corre- 
sponded with her name. Instead, I began to admit that, being human, 
she was necessarily to some extent faulty. As for Dalton himself, 
there was certainly something very mysterious in his line of conduct. 
He had something in view which he kept in the background ; but 
nothing, I felt convinced, could extenuate his treatment of his friend. 
He was base, like most other people, I said wearily ; still, it was very 
strange. Why could he not have proposed to Angelique at once, and 
in Exeshire? It was his doing that we had taken this tour together ; 
his doing that we had elected to visit Scotland and Skye; and his 
doing—which certainly, under the view which his conduct irresistibly 
suggested, was unaccountable—that I was one of the party. 


Cuapter VII. 


OVERHEARD CONVERSATION, 


THE seas about Skye are often stormy, and they were very 
rough when we rejoined Angelique and her father on the steamer ; 
I felt, when I saw her, as if the sun had suddenly burst through 
the sweeping clouds of the dull autumn day. Angelique seemed to 
like the rushing waves, and the spray that flew about her abundant 
brown hair, which—there were no auburn tints in it now, in the 
absence of the sunlight—she wore loose, and which streamed with 
the wind. But, much as I could have wished to remain on deck 
with her, there were reasons why to do so—if I desired to appear 
in a romantic light to her—was undesirable. Lane Smithers and 
Major Palmer were, like myself, bad sailors, but they remained on 
deck, the Major being a long way out of sight of the object of his 
romantic feelings, and Lane Smithers having no sentimental interests 
to be consulted. Public exposure, indeed, was Lane Smithers’s 
fate ; he had collapsed suddenly while engaged in conversation with 
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the captain of the steamboat, in the course of which I had overheard, 
as I passed near them, the word ‘Girdlestone.’ His long and an- 
gular figure, and the more regularly-moulded though equally lengthy 
form of Major Palmer, were leaning over the bulwarks in a discon- 
solate way, when from judicious motives, as above stated, I went 
below. There were two cabins in the boat; my berth was situated 
at the side of the inner and smaller one. We were pitching a good 
deal; but so long as I lay in my berth I felt little or no inconveni- 
ence, and had no difficulty in applying my mind to some remarks 
which I overheard shortly after I had retired, proceeding from two 
persons who were conversing in the cabin. Possibly the remarks of 
one interlocutor may not be altogether new to the reader. 

‘ You see, my dear sir, Angelique is a girl far above the average 
in point of religion and morality ; but all this admiration is a great 
temptation to her, and taxes the Christian feeling which I have 
always endeavoured to instil into her. My gray hair, I may say, 
would go down to the grave in peace if I could find a husband who 
was worthy of her. It would be a blow to part with her, but—’ 
here the speaker stopped, and I heard a snuffle—‘ but self-sacrifice,’ 
he continued, ‘is a duty. I have a high opinion of your character, 
formed from careful observation ; and as you have paid my daughter. 
a good deal of attention, I think that, in accordance with that ele- 
vated view, your intentions concert with what, possibly, may be 

her feelings.’ 

‘I’m not aware, Mr. Lefevre,’ Dalton’s voice replied, ‘ that I 
have ever said anything to your daughter from which the conclusion 
which you have deduced might legitimately be drawn.’ (This, after 
Dalton’s constant denunciations of the evasions of society, and the 
unrebuked tendency of men to unfairness in favour of themselves, 
was, I thought, extremely hypocritical.) ‘But,’ Dalton went on, 
‘that I shall take the earliest opportunity of conveying the real 
state of my feelings to Miss Lefevre, you may be well assured.’ 

And presently I heard one of the speakers leave the cabin, for 
I next recognised the Rev. Mr. Lefevre’s voice in soliloquy, as he 
paced up and down. 

‘Get one of them to come forward, or the other; can’t think 
what has kept them back so long.—Palmer, my dear friend, so 
you’ve come down that awkward ladder after us; you look palish— 
brandy-and-water ?’ 

‘.Thanks, no, I’m better. The channel’s narrowing, and the 
ship den’t roll so much. I just wanted to have a quiet talk with 
you, Lefevre. I’ve taken three fellows’ advice, and I’m just where 
Iwas. You might be a sort of referee.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Lefevre expressed his pleasure in accepting this 
position. 

‘ The fact is, I’m—I’m in love,’ Major Palmer began; ‘ and it’s 
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a very overpowering thing, makes one almost forget one’s position 
in the county.’ 

‘ How so, my dear Major ?’ exclaimed Mr. Lefevre, who opined, 
not unnaturally, that the Major was consulting him on the subject 
of his daughter. 

‘Why, because to marry her would lower me,’ the Major returned. 

‘My dear sir,’ said Mr. Lefevre, with some stiffness, —the 
Lefevres lay stress, like all Exeshire families, upon their rank ; and 
Mr. Lefevre, though he employed tricks which gentlemen would 
disdain, prided himself, after the manner of Exeshire, upon his 
own gentility,‘ my dear sir, it appears to me that you would not 
be lowering yourself in the least.’ 

‘ You think not ?’ 

‘I must say, that I not only think not, but I feel that you have 
no ground whatever to express such an idea.’ 

‘ That decides it !—that decides it !’ said Major Palmer eagerly; 
‘Tl marry her.’ 

‘ That is, my dear sir, if she will have you,’ Mr. Lefevre said 
with increased stiffness. ‘Not but what an arrangement might be 
made.’ 

‘ Have me, sir?’ (The voice of Major Palmer here became in- 
dignant.) ‘ Did you ever hear of 2 woman refusing a man who was 
above her in social position ?’ 

‘I distinctly deny, sir,’ exclaimed Mr. Lefevre indignantly, 
‘that you are her social superior.’ 

‘ What, sir?’ thundered the Major. ‘ Do you mean to tell me 
that I am not her social superior? Are you aware, sir, of the po- 
sition which I hold in the county of Exeshire ?’ 

‘I am not aware, sir, that you hold a position which would jus- 
tify you in considering it a degradation to marry my daughter.’ 

Mr. Lefevre spoke evidently in a great heat, and appeared to be 
stamping up and down the cabin. 

‘ Your daughter ?’ Major Palmer returned after a pause, during 
which either he or Mr. Lefevre—the latter, no doubt—appeared to 
be stamping in a fume up and down the cabin. ‘By Jove, same 
mistake over again. My observations had no reference to Miss 
Lefevre. I did not in any way give you to understand that they 
had.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Mr. Lefevre in a placable tone. ‘ There 
is so much competition for her, that I ran my head against a post. 
A conscientious father has his thoughts running upon his daughter ; 
you understand, Major Palmer. May I, however, ask to whom you 
did refer? Any advice which I, as a minister of the gospel, can 
offer, if you do me the honour to ask it, I shall most readily and 
cordially give. A man of your position in the county should look 
before he leaps.’ 
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Major Palmer, however, seemed disinclined now to impart his 
secret, and apologising in his turn, the two left the cabin, and me, 
in my berth, to my reflections. 

They were not pleasant. If a storm had arisen suddenly in 
these dark northern seas, violent enough to swamp the boat that 
was now ploughing its way through them, I should have accepted it 
just then; I was weary of my fellow-creatures. What hypocrites 
men were, especially old men! I was in love with Angelique, there- 
fore I gave her, in my mind, every benefit of every doubt. It was 
quite possible that she was neither directly nor indirectly conscious 
of her father’s schemes. True, she had given obvious encourage- 
ment to Dalton; but Angelique was a girl, after all. How prepos- 
terous it was, how stupidly romantic, to expect a human being to be 
an angel! 

But even if Angelique’s complicity had been proved to me, I 
should not have ceased to cling, still, to the now desperate hope of 
being her successful suitor. I remember some remarks of Dalton’s, 
made in the days when I had still believed that his strong notions of 
morality, as apart from conventionality, were sincere. He said that 
a man’s moral strength might be gauged by the resistance which he 
offered to love, so far as it is a passion without discrimination. A 
moral man, Dalton said, might love a woman who was immoral, or 
merely conventionally moral, but he would remove himself from the 
temptation, and make no sign; he would not marry her. If Dalton 
was right, I regret to have to say that at this period the conviction 
which was gradually forcing itself upon me, in spite of myself, as 
to Angelique’s real character, would not have deterred me from mar- 
rying her, if I had sufficiently proved my desirability to herself and 
to her father to induce them to accept my proposition. 

By reason of his daughter, I was inclined, as men are in all 
such cases, to take as indulgent a view as possible of the character 
of the Rev. Mr. Lefevre. But, even to me, it was evident that, 
in order to get his daughter well married, the Rev. Mr. Lefevre 
was capable of a scheme, and of a deceitful scheme. He had done 
his best to put an end to the hesitation of each of us, a hesitation 
accountable in my case from the preference shown to Dalton, but 
unaccountable on Dalton’s part. I wondered what Mr. Lefevre made 
of it in the latter. Why was Dalton hesitating? I asked myself 
the question again and again, for my self-respect in the matter was 
by this time so completely overwhelmed within me, that my hope, I 
felt, existed in Dalton’s hesitation. 

It will easily be understood that I was not amused by the conver- 
sations which I had just overheard to the extent to which I might 
have been. Dalton laughed freely at Major Palmer’s confession, 
but quietly—the Major himself is of too majestic a manner ordinarily 
to have much feeling for the ridiculous. 
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Nor was I in the least amused that night at Lane Smithers. 
Sharing a double-bedded room with me, the honest Exeshire squire, 
while I, with so much upon my mind, was naturally lying awake, 
muttered ‘ Girdlestone’ more than once savagely in his sleep. His 
long and angular figure, I may remark, arrayed in a nightgown, 
made him appear more than ever like an ostrich about to fly. 

The morning was bright. As we started, walking, Angelique on 
a pony (there had been some difficulty in procuring one which she 
would accept as sufficiently presentable), the scenery of Skye,—its 
barren silence and solitude ; ‘the bare red mountains, that range, cone 
after cone, into the heart of the desolate island; its great lonely 
lochs, with their red strips of uninhabited shore ; its flowerless and 
treeless moors ; its utter rejection of all joy and beauty, of any sign 
of prosperity ; the despair that is present here, like the sea-winds 
that perpetually sweep moaning over it, drying up its vegetation; the 
solemn island, under the cloudless cold sky and hard northern sun- 
shine,—was, far and wide, open to our view. 


Cuapter VIII. 
LANE SMITHERS'’S TESTIMONIAL, 


To impress us more, so to speak, with the characteristic solita- 
riness of Skye, we were deprived, before we explored it, of the com- 
pany of Major Palmer and Lane Smithers. The latter gentleman 
received, by the next packet to that which had brought him to the 
island, a letter from Exeshire, which reminded him of a féte which, 
it had been arranged, with his consent, should be held in his 
grounds very shortly (Lane Smithers is the inhabitant of an imposing 
mansion, surrounded by a small park, in the north of Exeshire); and 
his correspondent now wrote that at this féte it was the intention 
of the Conservatives of Exeshire to present Lane Smithers with a 
testimonial. This information the worthy gentleman communicated 
to us with great exultation. The hint, it appeared, had been given 
in order that the presentee might give a hint in return, as to the 
form which the presentation should take,—silver plate—a vase—a 
bust—or portrait: ifthe last named, how would Mr. Lane Smithers 
like to be represented,—as churchwarden of his parish, holding 
the plate at the door (one or two of the North-Exeshire clergy 
had made this suggestion), or on horseback amidst his harriers ? 
On the ground that the chief promoters of the testimonial had been 
the clergy of the district, Lane Smithers at once rejected from his 
mind the last-named idea. Butin reference to the other he consulted 
us all, straddling much with his legs, and took into consideration 
Dalton’s proposition (on learning, some time back, that Dalton was 
a landed proprietor, both Lane Smithers and Major Palmer had re- 
conciled themselves to him)—gravely, I say, took into consideration 
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Dalton’s proposition. This was that an emblematic picture of St. 
George and the Dragon should be so painted that Mr. Lane Smithers 
should be recognisable in St. George, whilst the Dragon should, as 
far as possible, bear a resemblance to Girdlestone. The plan, though 
gravely considered by Lane Smithers, was not ultimately adopted. 

The day being thoroughly wet, we stayed at the inn, and there 
was ample opportunity for consultation upon the subject of the tes- 
timonial. In the course of the ensuing twenty-four hours, Lane 
Smithers arrived at seventeen final decisions as to the testimonial. 

‘ My dear man,’ said Major Palmer, ‘ what’s the good of bother- 
ing yourself? Let them decide.’ 

‘It’s a very important point, a doosid important point, Palmer.’ 

‘It’s unimportant, compared with mine,’ said Major Palmer 
mournfully, as one who was the victim of the force of destiny. ‘I’ve 
real cause for hesitation and for asking advice. Now look here, 
Smithers. I’m a subscriber to this testimonial, as you very well 
know. As you’re so much pleased with the idea of it, you’ll perhaps 
object to my withdrawing my donation towards it.’ 

° ‘That’s your look-out, of course,’ said Lane Smithers. ‘ But 
it'll be thought an uncommonly unfriendly thing in the county, if 
you do withdraw it.’ 

‘I don’t see how I can be expected to do anything else than 
withdraw it,’ said Major Palmer sulkily, ‘as long as you tell me that, 
if I marry Elizabeth, Mrs. Lane Smithers won’t call.’ 

‘My dear Palmer,’ said Lane Smithers, straddling violently, 
‘ what can Mrs. Lane Smithers do? Her duty to society is her duty 
to society. Do you suppose that people would call on you if you 
poisoned your cook? I don’t; but I know this,’ said Lane Smithers, 
with perfect earnestness and sincerity, ‘that there’s not a woman of 
. position in the north of Exeshire who wouldn’t think that marrying 
your cook was worse than poisoning her.’ 

‘I know the Tollemaches wouldn’t receive her,’ said Major Palmer 
dolefully, ‘ but some of the county families might ; the Tregarons— 
the brother of that young Tregaron that’s in love with Angelique 
Lefevre bolted with a gyp’s daughter from Trinity, and married her, 
and he’s been staying with his family since.’ 

‘I know he has,’ Lane Smithers returned. ‘ But you’re mis- 
informed ; he didn’t marry her. At first the family believed he had; 
and ifso, old Tregaron wouldn’t have left him a sixpence—thorough 
Exeshire man, old Tregaron. When he found out it was merely a 
bolt, he waited six months, and then forgave Reginald.’ 

‘And the poor girl? She went to the—well, at school we were 
told to use the word ‘‘ hounds” when we construed, as an euphemism.’ 

‘I suppose,’ Lane Smithers said, ‘that she went to the devil. 
It served her right for running away with a man of young Tregaron’s 
position in the county; didn’t it, Palmer ?’ 
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‘Can’t say,’ observed the Major sulkily. ‘ You see, when a man 
in my position falls in love with his cook, it muddles his ideas.’ 

‘Well, Palmer,’ Lane Smithers said, poking his head up till he 
again suggested forcibly the idea of an ostrich about to fly, and, so 
to speak, clapping his wings, ‘ you must withdraw your subscription, 
I suppose; for Mrs. Lane Smithers wouldn’t call on her own mother 
ifshe wasn’t a lady: of that I’m sure, and I think it shows a proper 
spirit. Don’t talk to me about calling on a cook! Why, look at 
Mrs. Skelwith—nice-looking woman; husband has a good living ; 
brother a captain in the navy—if she’d only taken a little pains! 
Upon the whole, the Skelwiths were good enough to dine with the 
county people and that sort of thing, at all events, now and then. 
What did she do? Why, sir, she called upon my wife at twelve 
o’clock in the morning. Drove up to the door in a phaeton, and 
talked about looking-in in a friendly way. And she did the same 
thing in other places. What was the consequence? She was given 
up; given up at once by everybody—Pristen the banker’s clerk, and 
old Ben Craftie the attorney, are the people that dine with the Skel- 
withs now. Skelwith’s going to sell his living, they say. Now, 
Palmer, can you expect that, if Mrs. Skelwith’s cut, your cook will 
be tolerated ?’ 

‘We'd better be making for the boat, if we’re going,’ was Major 
Palmer’s only reply. 

And presently, after the usual leave-taking, we observed the 
fine figure of Major Palmer and the more angular form of Lane 
Smithers in the distance, as they approached the boat, which, 
laden with all sorts of commodities besides human beings, had 
come inshore from the steamer to take off the passengers. Ma- 
jor Palmer, being no better than when he started, was returning ; 
and, as we saw no more of him, it may not be uninteresting to 
know that, after all, he gave his innamorata notice to leave in- 
stead of marrying her, his consideration for his position in the 
county being too strong even for the strongest ofthe passions. That 
position—the reward of self-denial—he still holds; and in regard to 
Lane Smithers’s testimonial, his name remained on the subscription- 
list. The testimonial in question was presented as a wind-up to the 
féte before mentioned as announced to be given in the interests of 
Conservatism; though there were many Conservatives, even in the 
county of Exeshire, who thought that a giantess, a baby with two 
heads, six dirty men, who performed a rather questionable bit of stage 
sensation; a dreary tumbler and a drearier clown; an unusually bad 
set of Christys’ Minstrels, and a pyrotechnist who distinctly failed ; 
an unhappy animal goaded and bullied into the performance of some 
stupid tricks, and hence called a performing dog; a girl who jumped, 
in tights, through a hoop, and a man who was the hit of the pro- 
gramme, and drew almost all the spectators, by affording them the 
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attractive though antique spectacle of a human being grinning through 
a horse-collar,—there were, I say, some Conservatives, even in Exe- 
shire, who thought that the Conservative cause ought to lose rather 
than to gain, by being advocated in this manner, and that thus to 
advocate it was an insult to the understanding of the British public. 

However, the féte went off well, and the better for its finale, 
which, as before observed, was the presentation to Lane Smithers of 
his testimonial. His choice was a portrait, for which he had sat. 
A letter received from him shortly after he left us enclosed several 
photographs, each taken in a different attitude, and requested my 
opinion as to which of them should be followed in sitting for the 
portrait. The latter representation was presented to its excellent 
original by an archdeacon, in a speech which was described by the 
county papers as felicitous and complimentary. No doubt it occupies 
a prominent position now in Lane Smithers’s dining-room. The 
county papers aforesaid state that it represents Mr. Lane Smithers 
standing, with his legs firmly planted (the artist had softened the 
straddle), upon his lawn in front of his residence (Smithers Hall), in 
a contemplative attitude, holding in his right hand a roll, by which 
is indicated his effective pamphlet entitled ‘A few Remarks upon 
the Rev. Mr. Girdlestone’s insidious Attempts to demoralise our 
Agricultural Population.’ In the left hand of the worthy gentleman 
a hunting-whip is depicted, as some concession to that side of his 
character which is so well known in connection with the North-Exe- 
‘shire Harriers. The portrait bears the following subscription upon 
a raised silver plate : 

Presented to 
LANE SMITHERS, Esq. J.P. 
By the Clergy and Gentry of the North of Exeshire, 
As a general Token of Esteem, and with special Reference to the 
DEPTH OF REFLECTION AND JUDICIOUS BOLDNESS OF ASSERTION 
Which characterise his 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL OPINIONS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘THOU SHAL NOT BEAR FALSE WITNESS AGAINST THY NEIGHBOUR.’ 


As—to return to Angelique, her father, Dalton, and myself, 
who continued the exploration of Skye which the two others aban- 
doned—we pushed farther into the heart of the solitary stern island, 
some clouds began to appear and rapidly to gather and increase. 
Dalton, who was not visiting Skye for the first time, had fixed upon 
a sort of half-way house for our day’s excursion, where, he said, he 
had rested before ; and by the time we approached it, almost all the 
sky was overcast, and the first claps of a thunderstorm were sound- 
ing nearer and nearer. At an angle of the wild mountain road— 
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advancing as fast as we could in order to escape the approaching 
storm—we came into view of the house. Anywhere else it would 
have been regarded as a poor cottage enough, but it had a roof 
that was thickly thatched, and a door and windows, which addi- 
tions made it, in Skye, superior to the run of the hovels in which 
the islemen live. There was a graveyard, too, hard by the cottage 
which we were about to enter. I had stopped even in the storm 
to look at the hills that rise, like a wild crest, on the eastern edge 
of the Atlantic, the song-famous Cuchullins, when Dalton, falling be- 
hind the rest, spoke to me. We had talked together very little of 
late, and anything like real friendship had ceased between us. 

‘You have been considerably perplexed by my conduct lately, 
Alison,’ Dalton said. ‘It was merely a prolonged scheme. I 
brought—’ 

He ran forward to assist Angelique, who was at the door of the 
cottage by this time, to descend from her pony. 

We were received inside the house hy a woman of middle age, 
and of an appearance which was in direct contrast to that of the wild 
Skye-women of the village. This woman looked very like a matron 
attached to some public institution. Dalton shook hands with her. 
She had made preparations for our arrival. We sat down to lunch 
in the cottage ; Angelique’s dainty appearance (she was attired in a 
pink jupon) was a contrast also to the poor interior. There was no 
furniture except a common deal table, one worn rush-plaited chair, 
two or three long benches, and, on either side of the fireplace, a 
stone seat covered with turf, and smoke-darkened wattled walls. 

‘I wonder,’ Angelique said, ‘ that in an exposed island like this 
the cottages are so wretched. Do you live here in the winter?’ 

‘ Yes, my lady.’ 

‘ And by yourself ?’ 

‘Yes, my lady; and better people than I—a gentleman and his 
wife, who was a lady, and their four children—lived here before me 
through several winters.’ 

‘A gentleman and a lady live here!’ Miss Lefevre exclaimed, 
taking up a two-pronged steel fork as if she was afraid of it. ‘ They 
cannot have been respectable people.’ 

‘Misfortunes, brought about by unjust treatment,’ Dalton re- 
marked, ‘may happen to any one; might happen even to—well, I 
won’t say to myself, for I don’t lay claim to respectability in the 
conventional sense of the word, but even to yourself.’ 

Angelique coloured a little. The slightest touch ofa rebuke al- 
ways, I had noticed, angered her. 

‘I am sorry I have brought you to so poor a place, Miss Lefevre, 
but you know it is well for every one to see life from the opposite 
side to that from which they generally view it.’ 
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‘ Perhaps,’ Angelique said. ‘But do you mean to say that a 
lady once lived in this wretched place ?’ 

‘Yes, my lady ; the gentleman, her husband, was very poor. He 
was a scholar, they say, and he used to wander mostly about the 
country, looking at the mountains, and I believe he wrote verses 
about them.’ 

‘ How did he live? Not by writing verses, I suppose ?’ 

‘ He lived by teaching the farmers’ children; they used to sit 
on those benches. But he was next door to being famished at times, 
he and his wife, and the little children too ; they had hardly clothes 
or firing.’ 

‘ Poor little things!’ said Angelique ; ‘ where are they now ?’ 

‘ The lady and the children,’ said the woman, ‘ are in England. 
Mr. Dalton sent me down to arrange for their being comfortably 
started ; I don’t know what they would not have suffered but for 
Mr. Dalton.’ 

‘Dear me, dear me, Dalton,’ said the Rev. Mr. Lefevre, with 
a very passable affectation of being affected. ‘‘‘A cup of cold water 
to one of these little ones.’’ Angelique, do you perceive—excuse me 
saying so to your face, Dalton—do you perceive how admirably Mr. 
Dalton must have behaved ?’ 

Indeed, he has behaved admirably,’ Angelique said, smiling 
one of her most effective smiles on Dalton. ‘ Then this unfortunate 
gentleman was a friend of yours, Mr. Dalton ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Dalton returned; ‘he was a friend of longer standing 
even than Alison here. I did what little I could to serve him and 
his. I intend to act in the same way towards Alison.’ 

‘I trust that Mr. Alison will find others prepared to do the same,’ 
said the Rev. Mr. Lefevre, in reference to the last apparently gra- 
tuitous statement. ‘I,’ he added, with a sort of cordial jocularity, 
‘am prepared to act towards him as you propose to act, Dalton ; 
and so are you, Angelique, are you not, love ?’ 

‘Most certainly,’ said Angelique, smiling this time upon me. 

‘There should be more of truth and of faith in the world,’ the 
Rev. Mr. Lefevre said, fervently. ‘As a rule, in these modern 
days we have no time to make friends; but I trust, Angelique, that 
we shall retain both Dalton and Alison in that category.’ 

‘I should so like to have known this friend of yours, Mr. Dalton,’ 
said Angelique. ‘So interesting, a man such as he must have been, 
reduced to so low a pass; nearly famished, with his wife and chil- 
dren.’ j 

‘Yes, it was little thought in his brilliant days at Cambridge 
that he would come to such an end as this, in a hovel in Skye,’ said 
Dalton. 

‘What was his name?’ Angelique asked. 

‘ The storm has passed over,’ said Dalton, going to such a win- 
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dow as there was, ‘there has been no thunder for a quarter of an 
hour. Will you come with me outside, Miss Lefevre ? you must be 
tired of this miserable cottage.’ As he rose from the table, Dalton 
gave a quick beckoning look, which I interpreted to mean, Follow us. 
Dalton opened the adjoining lych-gate with some difficulty, for it 
had half fallen and was rotted, and entering the graveyard, offered 
the young lady his arm. She took it, and the pink jupon passed 
airily and elegantly along such a path as was traceable amid the 
overgrowing grasses. 

Suddenly Dalton stopped, with Miss Lefevre upon his arm. I, 
walking a few yards behind, unseen by her, noticed her give a quick 
look at him, and from the glimpse I had of her in profile, I caught 
& conscious expression upon her face—conscious of approaching 
triumph. At last, in that lonely dreary Skye graveyard, of all places 
in the world, he was about to make his long-deferred proposal. 

‘You asked me just now, Miss Lefevre,’ said Dalton, in a 
firmer and graver voice than Miss Lefevre probably expected, ‘ what 
was the name of my friend whose life was so unfortunate, even to the 
extent of romance.’ 

‘Yes. What was it you wanted to show me—these hills ? They 
look almost like ghosts.’ Angelique, speaking, looked towards 
where, far away beyond the rupture of the links of the nearer moun- 
tains, the wild Cuchullin range looked wilder than ever in a spectral 
lurid light’ beneath the thunder-cloud that, by this time, had verged 
towards the long line of its fantastic peaks. 

‘No, I did not want you to see them, but something else,’ Dal- 
ton said. 

‘O, Mr. Dalton, what a flash! Had we not better take shelter 
again ?’ Angelique said, really frightened and clinging to his arm, 
with some litile loss of her usual attention to deportment. 

‘It is not raining yet,’ Dalton replied, releasing himself and 
stooping down upon one knee upon the nearest grave. 

Meanwhile the thunderstorm, which had apparently been on its 
departure a quarter of an hour ago, was returning, after the manner 
of thunderstorms. Angelique was alarmed, and, perceiving me for the 
first time, stepped back to my side as Dalton stepped forward. It was 
a mark of preference for which I would have stood under a hundred 
tropic thunderstorms. 

‘ Look,’ said Dalton, in half a minute, during which he had been 


drawing back some ferns which had grown up so as to hide the in-- 


scription upon a gravestone, newer, probably, than most of them in 
the graveyard, as it was not broken, though it, even, had so far par- 
taken of the general neglect as to have sunk into the weed-strewn 
ground more deeply on one side than on the other. ‘ Look, Miss 
Lefevre,’ said Dalton, turning round to the gaily-dressed girl, as, 
bending, he held the ferns back from that neglected and deserted 
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gravestone. ‘‘ Here is what I brought you to see, not from yonder 
cottage only, but from your father’s house in Exeshire. You asked 
me to tell you the name of my friend; it is here, upon this stone. 
Read it.’ 

‘ Dalton,’ I exclaimed the instant I saw the name, ‘ this is cruel, 
most cruel.’ 

Angelique had turned quite white; she seized my arm; for the 
name she read upon the gravestone was 


CLAUDE DEcaTuR, 
Aged 29. 


‘Listen to me, Alison; I have acted for your benefit through- 
out,’ said Dalton sternly. He had left the ferns to slip back again 
over the simple inscription, and was standing up, facing us. 

‘ Listen, Angelique Lefevre,’ he said, making a backward gesture 
with one hand towards the grave ; ‘ this is your work. Persistently, 
month after month, you laid yourself out with all the powers of at- 
traction which you possess—and they are great—and with all the 
art of using them which you possess—and that is greater still—you 

‘laid yourself out to draw Claude Decatur’s affections from his wife, 
that is, to do your best to destroy the holiest kind of mutual happi- 
negs that Heaven has ordained. It so happened that Decatur’s 
moral nature was strong, and was farther strengthened by Christ’s 

religion. The better for you; otherwise the tempter might have 
been involved in the ruin caused by the temptation.’ 

‘Mr. Alison, may I appeal to you against this insult ?’ said An- 
gelique, drawing nearer to me, and with that look upon her face which 
some people said was wicked. 

_*I think, Dalton, you should not make surmises,’ I said. 

‘ But it also happened,’ said Dalton, utterly disregarding both of 
us, ‘ that Claude Decatur had married very early in life, and that his 
wife became his wife rather by reason of her own affection than of 
his. In such cases there is always a possibility, even with men bound 
by the strictest principle, that a stronger feeling may afterwards arise 
in another direction; and so it was in the case of Claude Decatur. 
Miss Angelique Lefevre, hence, did not lay herself out for him in vain ; 
and, in addition, he was deceived, as others have been, Alison, into 
a far higher idea of her character than that character, if fairly ex- 
amined, can sustain. He too was in fault—that must be allowed ; 
he was vain, perhaps, and believed in one in whom he ought not, 
on reasonable grounds, to have trusted. But, at all events, he 
did his best. The matter, of course, was a difficult and a delicate 
one. He attempted to induce her to quit the neighbourhood (to 
which he himself was bound) for a time. In so doing, he was 
compelled to point out to her that her very demonstrative behaviour, 
especially in her position as his rector’s daughter, was perilous to 
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the moral and religious interests of the parish. It would have been 
well if he had done so much, and no more ; but, viewing it as some 
moral palliation for her conduct, he intimated to her, in an anti-con- 
ventional spirit certainly, that he returned her affection, so far as her 
feelings towards him deserved that name. Decatur’s strict life had 
prevented him from obtaining much knowledge of the female charac- 
ter; this admission would have been the last a Lothario would have 
made. Miss Lefevre turned it against him; she had not made 
any admission, he had; and thus Miss Lefevre obtained the oppor- 
tunity of turning an extenuation of her conduct into an insult to 
her character. As any one but Claude Decatur would have expected, 
she acted—having already shown herself to be a girl of low princi- 
ple—upon those low principles. She told her father her own story, 
and he told his to the bishop; who, being more anxious, perhaps, 
to conciliate his beneficed clergy than to vindicate their curates, 
listened to the Rev. Mr. Lefevre’s widely different account of the mat- 
ter, and to the statements which Angelique Lefevre made. She as- 
serted her own utter innocence in thought, word, and deed; she also 
charged Claude with a personal outrage, and thus he was dismissed 


at once from his curacy. Such a dismissal was his ruin, of course.- 


He could obtain no employment in his profession, and but—but for 
the aid of a friend, he and his family would have been starved into 
the workhouse. He was ostracised by society; the disgrace preyed 
upon his mind, which was poetical, and therefore, of course, ultra- 
sensitive, and drove him hither to the most uninhabited spot he could 
find. He died, in a few years, of mortification, disappointment, and 
injustice ; and I hold Angelique Lefevre to be answerable for his 
death. And if, Alison, you act on the suggestion which I have little 
doubt her father has made to you, as he has to me, and marry her, 
I shall know that I left no stone unturned to save my second friend 
from the woman who brought ruin and death upon my first.’ 

Angelique’s eyes glittered. She forgot the thunder that was now 
rolling round us seldomer. Her face was one rose of lovely anger, 
and I felt as I looked at her that she had me in her power; that 
Dalton’s labour had been in vain; that his attempt to supplant me, 
which I now perceived to have been an elaborate manceuvre for my 
rescue, and even this last dramatic stroke, were futile against the 
fatal charm of Angelique’s grace and auburn-tinted hair. It was a 
spell stronger than Acrasia’s, for from that Guyon escaped. 

‘If you have brought me here to insult me, sir,’ Angelique said, 
fairer than ever in her indignation, ‘I appeal to Mr. Alison, who is 
a gentleman, for protection ;’ and she touched my arm: thrill upon 
thrill went through me. ‘If I had known you were a friend of this 
—this fellow,’ she pointed with one of her lavender- gloved fingers 
scornfully to the gravestone, ‘I should have been more careful against 
you, sir. As for your charges, it is quite a sufficient answer that 
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the bishop heard the case, and. dismissed the man from his curacy. 
I never encouraged him; he insulted and outraged me. He was 
justly punished, was he not, Mr. Alison ?’ 

‘It was a heavy punishment,’ I said. ‘ Ruin of himself, and of 
his wife and family ; lifelong poverty for them, and an early death 
to end his misery for him. Once, he was thought of highly and hope- 
fully. I, who knew him in his brilliant days, cannot but feel sad- 
dened, finding, here, what the end ofthem has been. But if he in- 
sulted you—and I do not doubt that he did so most grossly—Miss 
Lefevre, all the punishment was deserved, and more than deserved.’ 

‘He insulted me worse even than Mr. Dalton has now insulted 
me,’ said Angelique, stamping her delicate foot on the grass. ‘ He in- 
sulted an innocent girl, and tried to take away her reputation. He—’ 

Angelique did not complete her sentence, for at this moment, 
as Dalton afterwards told me, the thunderstorm, which had now for 
some time been silent, though it was still impending black above 
our heads, burst into a final glare and crash, this, as often happens, 
being as well its worst as its last outbreak. A broad sheet of livid 
flame transfigured, momentarily, the barren moorlands and hills into 
some portion, which Martin might have painted, of the dreaded nether 
regions, that are covered always with a fiery darkness. Such a 
strength of lurid splendour was thrown out, for the moment, from 
the thundercloud, that it made the lower vapours transparent, burn- 
ing through them; and, for an instant, two or three points of the 

‘hidden Cuchullins flashed into view, with a strange, distant, weird- 
like aspect, and out again. 

This was Dalton’s description. I was stunned, for .a minute 
at least, and neither saw the lightning nor heard the thunder. 
Dalton was supporting me when I returned to consciousness, but 
where was Angelique? I looked for her instinctively while my 
senses were returning. There she lay across Decatur’s grave, stunned 
apparently. She had been standing close beside me, and the electric 
shock which had had its effect on me, had naturally reached her, 
and with more severity, as it appeared, for she was still unconscious 
when I had recovered. I rushed forward; I stooped over her. 
Dalton, with more coolness, placed his hand under her head. 

‘Run for some water, Valentine!’ I exclaimed wildly; ‘I will 
support her. Angelique, Angelique !’ 

But Dalton did not move. He drew her brown deep hair, which 
had fallen in some disorder over her forehead, back, and pointed to 
a mark or puncture on her temple, blue in colour, and looked up at 
me. That glance carried conviction. I looked at her face, and I 
knew that Angelique Lefevre—who was lying across the grave of 
the man she had wronged, pale, and with that curious wild or wicked 
expression which I have before noted fixed on her countenance— 
was dead. 
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THE speech of the Attorney-general at the presentation of a testi- 
monial to Sir Sterndale Bennett was a recognition of the status of 
music, which, though full late, was very refreshing. It came also 
singularly enough at a time when a grave debate had taken place at 
the School-Board as to whether music should or should not form a 
branch of education ; an additional instance of what ignorance of funda- 
mental principles may be found in these ‘ progressive minds.’ 

They sinned, however, in good company, for up to the present 
time our universities and the highest schools of learning take no 
notice of music. If they do, it is endured on sufferance only, and its 
study is made subservient to every other branch of instruction. It 
is true there are degrees for music in our universities, but those 
who take them are few and far between. The examinations are 
only interesting for undergraduates, the magnates of the university 
wrapping themselves up in their robes, and regarding the whole affair 
as too frivolous for their sublimities. 

And yet these school-boards might really as well have debated 
whether reading should be taught in the schools, for how to read is 
surely as important as the act of reading, and this knowledge can 
only be properly acquired by the study of music. So also the heads 
of our universities have not yet recognised the fact, that if only be- 
cause all elocutionary efforts depend for their success on the know- 
ledge theoretically or practically (that is by habit) of certain musical 
laws, music ought to form a branch of every gentleman’s education. 
No man can speak without this dependence on music, and surely 
what we cannot do without, it is well to comprehend efficiently. 

The want of this comprehension is everywhere around us. Wit- 
ness that half-hour’s sermon, delivered in a monotonous voice which 
is enough to irritate any one against the whole subject matter, and 
to drone into somnolence those who are not irritated. Why, almost 
on the threshold of the study of music the clergyman would have 
learned that the ear cannot endure monotony of tone, and practically 
he would have seen that whenever tones are even once repeated in 
music they are almost invariably softer or louder, or quicker or 
slower, but always treated so as to avoid monotony. Members of 
parliament and public speakers also would quickly understand why 
it is so often said of them that their speeches are better read than 
heard. It would be an insult to say this of a singer, as we are ac- 
customed to call a person who reads or speaks the melody of some 
one else instead of his own. But why? There is no difference be- 
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tween speaking and singing except in degree: you do not put a new 
pipe in your throat when you begin to sing; you exercise the same 
organs of the voice in both cases. Every person has his own natu- 
ral song, as the blackbird, the thrush, and the canary have their 
song. Ifyou do not sce a person, you know him if you hear him 
speak. Although you do not hear what he says, you know him by 
his inflection of voice, by his melody—in fact by his song. 

The case may be stated thus. You sing a melody with certain 
intervals, you speak a melody with uncertain intervals. A person 
~ alone may walk with uncertain measure, but in company of ano- 
ther or more he will “march.’ And herein he insensibly follows 
the musical laws of rhythm, by which alone the consentaneous walk 
of the two or more could be taken with comfort. So in like manner 
it may be said that when you speak you sing, and when you sing 
you speak. But when you speak you sing your own spontaneous 
melody, and when you sing you speak the melody already written 
for you. Since, then, a man cannot avoid singing, it is surely self- 
evident that he ought to learn to do what he is obliged to do, and 
which if he does not know how to do he must do badly. 

In the face of these facts it would be ludicrous if it were not pain- 
ful to witness the satisfied smile beaming on the countenance of 
the university professor as he says, ‘I know nothing of music ;’ as 
if it-were a meritorious thing to be ignorant. He has read a good 
deal of Sparta, knows that at least she was not effeminate, and has 
doubtless admired her laws. Has he met with the following edict, 
which most forcibly shows the universality of the study of music at 
that time, and the careful attention it received from the State ? 

‘ Wherez.. Timotheus the Milesian, coming to our city, has dis- 
honoured our ancient music, and despising the lyre of seven strings 
has, by the introduction of a greater variety of notes, corrupted the 
ears of our youth, and by the number of his strings and the novelty 
of his melody has given to our music an effeminate and artificial 
dress, instead of the plain and orderly one in which it has hitherto 
appeared, rendering melody infamous by composing in the chro- 
matic instead of the enharmonic: the kings and the ephori have re- 
solved to pass censure upon Timotheus for these things; and farther, 
to oblige him to cut off all the superfluous strings of his eleven, 
leaving him only the seven tones; and to banish him from our city ; 
that men may be warned for the future not to introduce into Sparta 
any unbecoming customs.’ 

: Writers on music are not agreed as to what proficiency the an- 

cients attained in music. Some believe that it was very considerable, 
and that their music was very elaborate. In the absence of the 
compositions of the ancients, these advocates cite the powerful de- 
scriptions of the effects of music which appear side by side with 
descriptions of poetry, painting, and sculpture, of which we ourselves 
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have ocular evidences. And it has been argued that, as they had 
attained so great proficiency in the sister arts, it is illogical to sup- 
pose that they were not as proficient in music as in other arts, 
especially as the panegyrics of contemporary poets mention them 
all with the same proportion of praise. Others consider they could 
have had nothing worthy the name of music, in consequence of the 
imperfection and ponderosity of their instruments, and the absence 
of notation. But it is not essential for music to be elaborate to be 
effective. The very simplest strains frequently have a great effect 
upon the mind; and those acquainted with music will readily re- 
member phrases of a most simple character which nevertheless 
have produced, within their own knowledge, effects worthy of the 
greatest encomiums of ancient writers. 

The Spartan ‘ act’ which we have cited would favour the latter 
idea :—that the music of the ancients was such as appealed to the 
sentiments, and that its object was rather to ennoble than to amuse. 
We know there was great earnestness in what they did. At the 
Olympic games, where music proclaimed the conqueror, and added 
another laurel to his crown, the performers wore a head-dress with 
straps and bands to save their cheeks from breaking. It was a com- 
mon thing for the performers, after one of these entertainments, to 
rejoice that they had not rent their cheeks nor burst their blood- 
vessels. Lucian relates that a young flute-player named Harmonides, 
at his first public performance at the Olympic games, began a solo 
with so violent a blast that he ‘ breathed his last into his flute, and 
died upon the spot.’ Perhaps Shakespeare, when he made King 
Lear ery, ‘ Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks!’ had somewhat of 
this in his memory. 

We know also that up to the time of Henry VIII., who has 
left us such a strange inventory of his musical instruments as throws 
Nebuchadnezzar’s list into the shade, and during the reign of Eliza- 
beth and Charles, music occupied its legitimate position in the 
church, the court, and in the hearts of the people. But then came 
the sour age of the Puritans, when music and all the other arts 
were looked on as devices of Satan. Though Milton, who was courtly 
and chivalrous, and a musician, recommends — in his tractate on 
education, written while he was Latin secretary to Cromwell — the 
study of music as a part of the regular training of young men; and 
though Cromwell himself loved music, and is said to have paced the 
lonely halls at midnight while his favourite played soft music on the 
organ, with the people a hard ascetic spirit was driving forth all 
that was beautiful in art. A litile glimmer came again after the 
Restoration ; but the Dutch king, with the soul of a cobbler, gave 
the finishing stroke, and art of every description was lost in the 
black night which followed. 

George IV. was well educated in music; and there are those now 
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living who have played quartettes with him at the Pavilion at Brigh- 
ton. This appears to have been the period when music again lifted 
up its head in this country. Opera had had a hard time of it; and 
though Handel had in the meantime lived and flourished, he had 
plenty of difficulties to contend with, and little dreamed of the appre- 
ciation with which his great works would be welcomed a few years 
afterwards. The state of musical education at that time may be esti- 
mated by the fact that, desiring to give a performance of the Messiah 
in the country, he was compelled to abandon the idea from the in- 
ability of the choir of Bangor Cathedral to sing the choruses. 

The wretchedly depressing influences of the Puritan age and 
ideas are not yet eradicated. It is but a short time since that art 
has again flourished in England; and music unfortunately, when it 
again became studied and appreciated, was looked upon rather as an 
amusement than an elevating and refining influence; and was treated 
as a toy, to be taken up in leisure hours, and of no real importance 
as an art, still less to be studied as a science. 

With much jealousy also has it been regarded in — what was 
certain from the first —its recognition once more as an important 
element of religious worship. All the old traditional ideas have 
been arrayed against its introduction; but these became more and 
more feeble, until the choral service bids fair to be the rule and the 
read service the exception. Clergymen of the most pronounced 
evangelical school, who, not long ago, would have denounced choral 

service, now write in its favour, expressing their belief that it is the 
only proper mode of worship, and that the anthem brings out more 
forcibly the words of Scripture than could any mere reading. Non- 
conformists, who hated chanting, now use it more than the Church 
herself ; while their organs are as large as those of the cathedrals. 
And most of all evidencing the signs of the times, our neighbours 
over the Border are relenting, and slowly but surely impressing the 
king of instruments to their service. 

No one who heard it will readily forget the performance of 
Bach’s Passion, at Eastertide, in Westminster Abbey in 1871, and 
repeated at the Easter of 1872, an example which was followed by 
several other churches. While this identifies Robert Barnby with the 
adoption of oratorio as part of the religious worship at Westminster, 
a similar honour will be given to Dr. Stainer at St. Paul’s, when, on 
the feast of the Conversion, before these pages reach the reader, a 
full selection of Mendelssohn’s great oratorio of the Apostle’s life 
will have been given as the anthem at the ordinary evening service, 
the choir being increased to about seventy, supported by a band of 
forty instruments. 

Though music has thus been restored to its dignified and proper 
position as an integral part of religious worship, it is not to the church 
or to church dignitaries that we are indebted for the fact. One of 
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the greatest difficulties with which music has had to contend is the 
ignorance of those whose duty it was to understand it. The greater 
part of the ministrations of the clergyman are viva voce ; but where 
does he learn to use his voice, to manage his breath, to govern his 
inflexions, or to strengthen the organs of speaking ? All these things 
are the A B C of vocal tuition, the very first things that would have 
been taught him had he studied music. Men who cannot intone by 
reason of having no educated power over their voices will be certain 
to be fierce opponents of a choral service, on the same principle 

that people always object to what they do not understand. ‘The © 
strongest opponents of dancing are those who never learned to dance. 

The revival of music in the church came from the people, and it 
may be interesting to note the influences which have encouraged the 
acceptation of a high class of music by the popular mind. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society had much to do with this. The Ancient 
Concerts and the Philharmonic Society were for the nobilities of the 
land, but the Sacred Harmonic drew its audience from all classes. 

The court had also much to do with it. Her most gracious 
Majesty is a good musician and a fine executant on the pianoforte. 
The late Prince Consort was also an accomplished musician. The 
royal parents took care that every member of their family should 
study music, and all the princes and princesses have given their 
patronage in all directions for the advance of musical undertakings, 
while some of the latter are thoroughly proficient, and their exe- 
cution on the pianoforte would excite the envy of amateurs, and 
astonish most professors. 

There was another influence, more remote but very powerful. 
The much-vilified Jullien gauged thoroughly the popular mind, and 
seemed determined, at all hazards, to make music triumphant. We 
remember when, in producing the simplest dance music with a large 
orchestra, Jullien would exchange his baton for the little flageolet, 
and entering thoroughly into the spirit of the light and airy music, 
would set the feet of his audience tingling. Of his appliances of red 
fire and artificial thunder, of his monster drums and military quad- 
rilles, we need only speak as to their results. What was the upshot 
of it all? Did Jullien content himself with light and trifling music? 
No. He knew he must first get his audience, and he promised them 
a ‘pantomime ;’ but when he got them, he gradually introduced better 
food, until he ventured on the experiment of nights with Mozart, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and Beethoven. It was scarcely 
thought possible the people would endure this; but they did, and list- 
ened patiently, and gradually came to appreciate the works of the 
great masters. It was worth going through any amount of red fire, 
big drums, and thunder, to obtain such a result. 

Promenade concerts, however, may have other elements of at- 
traction. The true test of the advance of musical appreciation is to 
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be found in the concert-room, and we will now refer to that which 
has perhaps had the very greatest influence in fostering and en- 
couraging the present love of music. 

In 1858, Messrs. Chappell, of New Bond- street, ventured upon 
an experiment, and inaugurated the ‘Monday Popular Concerts.’ 
The first was given during the Cattle-show week, in December 
1858. We believe the programme at these concerts was just what 
might have been expected from their title, consisting of music of an 
ad captandum character. The attendance at first was good, but it 
was not sustained. There was evidently a lack of interest, and it was 
suggested that the people were prepared for something better. Ac- 
cordingly a new experiment was made: under the same title a series 
of six concerts was announced, the programme consisting of classical 
chamber music, interspersed with a few vocal pieces. From the very 
first, vitality was found in the scheme; St. James’s Hall was 
crowded by a highly appreciative audience ; and by adhering to the 
plan of giving classical music only, and engaging the best executants, 
these concerts have been indeed ‘popular’ and successful, both 
artistically and pecuniarily. The number of concerts given was 
427 to Christmas last, and the fifteenth season has just commenced. 

What we have said here of the metropolis applies also to the 
whole country. The influence on private society has been perhaps 
greater in one way.in the provinces than in London. To say nothing 
of the numerous societies for the practice of music to be found in 
combinations of private families, in the private family itself music is 
now studied with a critical appreciation which augurs well for its 
farther progress, and produces a great effect on society. There is 
no greater charm for home, no firmer chain to bind families and com- 
munities. Those who have sung and played together have awakened 
sympathies which harmonise and elevate the character, and the effect 
is incalculable. 

And this leads us to speak of the numerous appliances which 
modern discovery and improvement have provided for the music of 
the family and social circle. Most of our readers are familiar with 
the name of Messrs. Chappell, as the publishers of so much of the 
music they most treasure. Very few comparatively are aware of the 
immense size of their establishment, or the extraordinary number of 
instruments assembled under their roof, and daily proceeding forth 
to cheer and gladden many a household, not only in our own country, 
but in the most distant lands. 

Entering from New Bond-street, and passing through heaps of 
published music, the visitor would little expect to arrive at once 
upon half an acre of pianofortes, organs, and harmoniums; yet he 
will suddenly find himself in the midst of a thousand harmoni- 
ums and five hundred pianofortes. Grands, semi-grands, cottage, 
and pianinos are scattered over four rooms; in which is also a se- 
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lection of the larger pianofortes by other celebrated makers; for 
Messrs. Chappell appear to be cosmopolitan in their views, and do 
not confine their stock to their own manufactures. We were par- 
ticularly struck with a ‘ boudoir trichord grand,’ of seven octaves, 
which was of an exquisite tone, beautifully finished in walnut, and 
which cost only eighty-five guineas. There is also a ‘ trichord 
cottage,’ of wonderful tone and power. The ‘yacht pianino’ is 
interesting to those who enjoy cruising under happy suns. It has 
all the power of the ‘foreign pianino,’ which gained the prize 
medal at the Great Exhibition, but having a folding key-bhoard, 
has a depth when shut of fifteer inches only. There are rooms, 
and particularly studios, where such an instrument would be as 
welcome as on board a yacht. There is also a student’s piano- 
forte, with a compass of five octaves, F to F, but perfect in itself, 
so far as it goes. This was designed by Mr. John Hullah expressly 
for the use of students, where questions of space and portability are 
of importance. As the whole of Mozart’s and contemporaneous 
works were written within this compass, such a miniature piano is 
quite sufficient for classical music. And now for those who love 
music, but hate the noise of practice, there is a small instrument 
called ‘the digitorium,’ on which the student can obtain manual 
dexterity without offending the ears of his neighbours in or out of 
the house. The keys are like the pianoforte, but emit no sound. 

By the side of the pianoforte in every drawing-room is the 
proper position of the harmonium. To the minds of those who are 
not already possessed of one of these instruments, or who have not 
heard it with its late improvements, the idea immediately arises 
that it is a mere temporary substitute for an organ in a church. 
We shall be glad to dispel this idea, because the harmonium as 
now manufactured is really an orchestra in itself. It is suitable for 
performing any sacred or operatic works, and of producing effects which 
could only be obtained by an orchestra; or it is exceedingly effective 
and interesting for performing duets with the pianoforte; or again 
it becomes a series of solo instruments, on which may be performed 
solos for the flute, clarionet, bassoon, ophicleide, and other instru- 
ments, to the accompaniment of the pianoforte. Those who possess 
these two instruments may be said to possess a ‘joy for ever,’ for 
there is literally no end to their combinations, or to the music which 
may be enjoyed from each or both. Lefebure Wely, Adolphe Adam, 
Panseron, Miolan, and Hector Berlioz are amongst the celebrated 
writers who have written for and established the character of the 
harmonium; and little time will elapse before this cheap but effective 
instrument will be found in every musical home. 

It is not many who could ever hope to command this instrument 
as does Madame de Sievers, one of the finest performers we ever 
heard; but, as Dr. Rimbault says, ‘a few simple chords that pro- 
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duce no effect upon the pianoforte make a heavenly sound on the 
harmonium.’ It is impossible indeed to conceive of a more perfect 
drawing-room orchestra than the pianoforte and harmonium, when 
used in concert. The smallest harmonium has a compass of four 
octaves, suitable for schools, and is so portable that it may be car- 
ried readily from room to room. The sizes.then increase until we 
arrive at the ‘drawing-room model’ with sixteen stops and a knee 
or heel swell, which gets over the difficulty which ladies in particular 
have experienced with the ‘expression’ stop. The tone of this in- 
strument is beautifully soft, and though the power can be increased 
at the will of the performer by the use of the knee or heel swell 
—the left wing acting on the bass, the right upon the treble—the 
tone is never harsh or obtrusive. The knee swell forms indeed an 
expression stop, and by its use a perfect diminuendo or crescendo 
may be obtained on any single note, chord, or passage. It totally 
obviates that inequality of tone which was so objectionable, as the 
treble can be loud and the bass soft, or the reverse, as the music 
may require. This is most exquisitely voiced. The latest improve- 
ment produces the effect of the softest dulciana of a highly-finished 
organ, and gives a most charming tone. But there are also har- 
moniums with broader voicing for churches, and they are to be found 
with twenty-two stops, two rows of keys, and two-and-a-quarter oc- 
taves of pedals, so that organ music of the highest kind may find 
its fit exponent by a clever performer on these instruments. 

Another evidence of the popular appreciation of high-class music 
may be found in the demand which has arisen for chamber organs. 
Hitherto, everything of this kind has been unsatisfactory, because 
as soon as the organ had sufficient variety it became too noisy 
and obtrusive for private rooms. Amid several chancel organs 
of very effective power may be seen a perfect bijou—a ‘ miniature 
drawing-room organ’ with four stops: diapason ; stopped bass ; 
dulciana; flute. It is enclosed in a swell, with a swell pedal 
for the knee; contains 156 pipes, the first three stops being 8 
feet and the latter 4 feet tone. Yet its dimensions are only 5 feet 
by 2 feet 6 inches, and height 6 feet 2 inches. It forms a most 
elegant appendage to a drawing-room or ladies’ boudoir, and its 
voicing is perfectly round and rich, yet delicate. 

One other organ of this class is on a more ambitious scale, but 
still suited to a drawing-room. In a most elegantly designed case of 
dark-pine, with diapered pipes of white metal, and relieved by carved 
and gilt figures, it cannot fail to arrest the attention of every visitor. 
This organ has two manuals, twelve stops, two-and-a-half octaves 
of German pedals, and six composition pedals, which enable the 
performer to execute music of the highest class with perfect facility. 
Its tone is full and round, but all screaming stops have been avoided ; 
and while it has amply sufficient power, it is beautifully mellifiuent. 
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Having finished our inspection of this leviathan establishment, 
by the courtesy of Messrs. Chappell we visited their manufactory, a 
huge building five stories high, and from which the great majority 
of the pianofortes we have referred to emanate. It would occupy 
too much space to describe minutely the various interesting processes 
by which a pianoforte is worked up from mere billets of wood to the 
perfection of the drawing-room. But perhaps our readers are un- 
aware that almost every part of the world contributes its quota of 
material to form one pianoforte. There are even from seven to ten 
different kinds of wood in one instrument. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, to find on entering the yard of the factory immense piles of 
timber in every direction, which lie there for years. Every plank 
is separated so that the wind may blow freely through, but it is from 
seven to ten years before it is fit for its position in the pianoforte. 
There is here a perfect fortune in wood from all the world: ma- 
hogany, birch, beech, American and Italian walnut, rosewood, pine, 
spruce, lime, maple, and many others. Amongst the wonderful 
veneers, we particularly noticed the walnut, which comes from Georgia 
and Circassia, looking so dirty and worthless as it lies there, but 
which is so beautiful when it has received its final polish. 

We might discourse of the various processes through which this 
wood must pass, of the wonderful sawing and planing machines, and 
the minute and interesting work in the various departments, which, 
if Paterfamilias were to see, he would never again wonder at the 
number of guineas he paid for his piano. We have said enough, we 
trust, to show what is being done to meet the demand for musical 
appliances in consequence of the daily increasing popularity of music. 

Home music, the music of the drawing-room, still needs puri- 
fying ; it is generally too trifling or too ambitious. It is to the real 
interest of every family that the trashy style of music which is fre- 
quently ‘ cultivated,’ as it is called, should be set aside, and that 
which exhibits intelligence and soul adopted in its place. We 
would that young ladies ceased to imitate those artists whose won- 
derful feats of vocalisation and gymnastic execution can seldom be 
successfully approached by amateurs, and that they would devote 
themselves to the acquirement of that which is within their reach. A 
carefully-studied song or ballad, an elegant but modest composi- 
tion, will awaken the loftiest sentiments and sympathies, and give un- 
bounded pleasure ; while the continually failing attempts at bravuras 
and tours de force seldom arouse any feeling but pity or derision. Nor 
should they be unmindful that there are quantities of concerted music 
and part-songs which are well suited to the amateur circle, and 
which never cease to give pleasure. These are within the range of 
their ambition, and with these they may, if they will, avoid ill- 
natured criticism, and make their homes bright and happy. 

HENRY LAKE. 





ANNIVERSARIES 

Way do we mark them? The long road we travel 

Has little need of milestones on the way ; 
Since, or by mossy reach or grating gravel, 

The pilgrim must plod on from day to day. 
For some, low waters whisper, sweet buds bloom ; 

For some, keen dust-clouds sweep or gray mists lower ; 
But onward, from the cradle to the tomb, 

The road is trodden through each counted hour. 


‘For each, at morning, noon, or gloaming-tide, 
The sudden death-bolt hurtles through the air ; 
For each, some fair dreams fade—some trust or pride 
Sinks into weakness, falsehood, or despair ; 
For each, some date stands out in dread relief, 
Through weary waiting, woe, or fear renew’d ; 
For each, the impress of a great life-grief 
Holds empire solemn, sad, and unsubdued. 


Better to sweep the record from the page ; 
To fill the present with its ready work ; 
To drown, with the full voices of the age, 
The whispering mem’ries that around us lurk. 
‘ Last week,’ ‘last month,’ ‘last year,’ ‘so long ago,’ 
‘This very day,’—weak phrases are they all ; 
Enough our life and all its needs we know: 
What recks to raise the dead past’s funeral pall ? 


So speaks the world, so echoes will and sense ; 
And all the while the heart asserts its might, 
And love, in sad sweet subtle eloquence, 
Peoples the busy day, the lonely night. 
The last low words breathe in the thrilling ear ; 
The faint fond glances meet the swimming eyes ; 
And through the glare and turmoil round us here 
The phantoms of our darlings softly rise. 


Perhaps in the bright life that they have won, 

Safe on the far side of the mighty river, 
Our loved may count the time as we have done, 

And own our dates without our human shiver ; 
And in calm knowledge of eternal life, 

Seeing the bliss to come, through mortal yearning 
Say gently, through our care and fret and strife, 

‘Soon we shall smile to know our day returning.’ 

S. K. PHILLIPS. 
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